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CONSPIRACY IS MANIFEST 


To Crush Iron Workers’ International Union by Fastening Crime Upon It 
Unionists Thoroughly Aroused—Accusations of Criminality Against 
Labor Men, Because They Are Labor Men, Are Reprehensible 


Action Indianapolis Conference— American Federation of Labor Executive Council 
Designated to Receive and Disburse All Funds for Defense 


Washington, May 6. — The entire 
country has been informed through the 
press dispatches of the arrest and kid- 
napping of J. J. McNamara, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Iron Workers, together 
with his brother, and their spiriting away 
by detectives to Los Angeles, without 
having been given an opportunity to con- 
sult counsel, or defend themselves even 
in the most remote way. With apparent 
studied and prearranged manner, the 
columns of the daily press have been 
carrying an unusual amount of lurid and 
sensational statements of what is alleged 
to have occurred, and predicting even 
worse. From these incidents, indications 
are apparent that a conspiracy is at- 
tempted with the end in view to destroy 
the Iron Workers and cast odium on 
organized labor in general. The senti- 
ments permeating the news assumes 
that simply because the men charged 
are connected with the activities of 
union labor they must of necessity be 
guilty of the crime charged. With only 
a few notable exceptions has there been 
any effort to suggest that it is unjust to 
prejudge; that the better method to be 
pursued would be to await until both 
sides have been heard before public de- 
cision is rendered. To build up prejudice 
and inflame the public mind when hein- 


ous crimes have been charged against 
the accused is not in accord with the 
spirit of American institutions. 

The officials of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have always been fore- 
most in inveighing against even the 
slightest infraction of the law, and the 
rank and file of its membership are in 
entire harmony with this procedure. 
Times without number have the men of 
labor, although entirely innocent, been 
called upon by unfair, unprincipled and 
illegal combinations of wealth, to defend 
themselves against the machinations of 
unscrupulous men. And as often has the 
bath of fire proved the fallacious and un- 
serviceable texture of the v/eb woven 
to enmesh them. 

AVhenever a crime is committed, no 
matter by whom, whether it be a mem- 
ber of a union or not, after the accused 
has been tried by a fair and unbiased 
tribunal, if found guilty punishment 
should be inflicted. Organized labor 
asks no immunities from the law% neither 
is it entitled to any. Labor does not 
desire government to assist it in any 
way, other than that conferred on all 
citizens, but it does demand that it be 
permitted, in common with all others 
to work out its destiny within the lawx 

Immediately after the arrest and kid- 
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napping of the accused. President Gom- 
pers and Secretary Spencer of the Build- 
ing Trades Department, proceeded to In- 
dianapolis to confer with the officials of 
the International Unions located in that 
city. After a two days’ conference it 
was advised that the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor, to 
avoid diffusion of effort, take charge of 
the entire matter of receiving and dis- 
bursing funds, together with all other 
matters in connection with the case, so 
that ample opportunity for proper de- 
fense may be assured. 

The men of labor believe that the men 
accused are innocent and they will use 
every effort to defend them against what 
they believe to be an unjust accusation. 
According to the concept of our institu- 
tions every man charged with crime is 
assumed to be innocent until he is proven 
guilty, and acting upon this assumption 
organized labor will raise sufficient funds 
to hire the ablest counsel that can be 
secuired for the purpose of procuring for 
the accused a fair and impartial trial. 


LLOYD BILL HEARING. 


Committee on Civil Service Reform 
Continue Hearings in Reference to 
the Railway Mail Clerks. 


Washington, May 6. — The second ses- 
sion of the committte on Civil Service 
Reform (house) met and continued its 
hearings on the Lloyd Bill, which pro- 
vides specifically that department of- 
heals shall have no right to demote, dis- 
charge or interfere with employes 
simply for the reason that they are mem- 
bers of labor organization. Secretary 
-Morrison of the American Federation of 
Labor occupied the entire morning hour 
in presenting a mass of evidence to show 
that the railway mail clerks in various 
parts of the country had been reduced in 
rank, discharged and otherwise discri- 
minated against. Nearly a full attend- 
ance of the committee was present. 
Second Assistant Postmaster General 
SteTvart was also present, but upon the 
conclusion of Secretary Morrison’s pre- 
sentation the house was ready to con- 
vene and committee adjourned to meet 
later in the week, when further hearings 
will be had. Indications point to a 
thorough investigation into the attitude 
of the department in reference to the 
mail clerks, and it may be extended to 
cover the entire operation of the depart- 
ment. . 


EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 


Bills Looking to the Establishment of 
General Eight-Hour Day of Gov- 
ernment Work Introduced. 

Washington. May 6. — Three bills have 


been introduced in Congress since the 
commencement of the present session, 
two In the House and one in the Senate. 
Senator Borah of Idaho is the author 
of the one in the upper house and Con- 
gressmen Hughes and Buchanan the ones 
in the lower house. These bills provide, 
in general terms, that all work performed 
now by the government shall be done in 
the eight-hour day, with the further pro- 
vision that such w'ork as can be exe- 
cuted by the government and let by 
contract to private contractors must 
also be confined to the eight-hour day 
in the fulfillment thereof. 


REGULATE IMMIGRATION. 


Sentiments Expressed at Washington 
Meeting Against the Indiscriminate 
Admission of Aliens. 


Washington, May 6. — “It is time for 
the United States to forsake the senti- 
mental notion that this is the ‘home of 
the oppressed, and begin the regulation 
of its immigration law's with some re- 
gard to the usefulness of its immigrants 
as producers rather than as consumers.” 
This expression was used by Theodore 
Marburg of Baltimore, at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law. “We ow'e much to the world, 
but a great deal to ourselves as well,” 
he said, “We had a political test of our 
form of government in the civil war, 
but the social test is yet to come.” 


PLEA FOR MORALITY. 


Wife of the Governor of Iowa Addresses 
International Congress on Child 
Welfare. 


Washington, May 6. — Arguments and 
efforts made and used by the trade 
unionists of the country found expression 
in the addresses made recently before 
the Child Welfare Congress in Wash- 
ington. Among those w ho addressed the 
congress was Mrs. B. F. Carroll, wife of 
the Governor of low’a. The concensus 
of opinion was that the moral standards 
of this country w'ere not as high as 
they should be, and that much could be 
done to improve them. These discus- 
sions rarely fail to bring out the fact 
that industrial conditions which compel 
children to find employment at an early 
age are follow’ed by decreased moral 
standards and physical deficiency. 


The House Committee on public build- 
ings and grounds has commenced a vig- 
orous investigation in the District of 
Columbia of the buildings occupied by 
the various departments of governmemt. 
It has been discovered that many of the 
buildings are in such a state of neglect 
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and so Uttered with boxes, paper and 
rubbish in halls and exits that difficulty 
would be experienced in case of fire of 
any great number of persons being able 
to escape. Recommendations will be im- 
mediately made to remedy this condition 
of affairs. 


LLOYD GEORGE»S NEW BILL. 


Covers a Wide Area and Seeks State 
Aid In Procuring Humanitarian 
Methods for Workmen. 

Washington, May 6. — Intense interest 
is evinced regarding the plans now being 
worked out in England by Mr. Lloyd 
George to establish a state insurance 
against sickness, disability and unem- 
ployment. Mr. George has given much 
time and consideration to this measure, 
and it is now about ready to present to 
the House of Commons. The Chancellor, 
it is stated in the English papers, has 
been amused by the protest against his 
plans by the members of the Social 
Democratic Federation, the great advo- 
cates of unlimited state action, against 
the entry of the state into this domain. 
The Chancellor says: 'What an irony 

for Socialists to oppose state interven- 
tion,” 


ANOTHER SMASH. 


Associated Press Directors' Meeting Re- 
galed by Herman Ridder In the Role 
of Union Detractor. 

Washington, May 6. — At a meeting of 
the new board of directors of the As- 
sociated Press in New York recently 
several addresses were delivered, and 
among them one by Herman Ridder. Mr. 
Ridder took a vigorous fall out of the 
manufacturers of paper and the methods 
employed in its manufacture, and evi- 
dently his critical and peevish mood be- 
came intensified, for in the conclusion 
of his speech he delivered a phillipic 
against the trade unions, a fertile field 
for all captains of industry. In part, he 
declaimed: “The labor unions destroy 

incentitive for efficient labor. They seem 
to be arrayed against promotion or the 
culling out of competents from incom- 
petents. They bring every member to a 
dead level of efficiency. They are against 
bonuses.” And so on ad infinitum. 
Strange indeed that labor unions are so 
reprehensible and yet weather the storm 
of so many fierce gales as just set in 
motion by Mr. Ridder. 


“A CALL TO DUTY.” 


Miners of Nova Scotia, on Strike for 
Over Twenty Months, Still Loyal 
to Organization. 

Washington, May 6. — A pamphlet has 
been issued and distributed in Great 


Britain explaining the situation in Nova 
Scotia. The coal miners of that country 
are urged to remain away from Spring- 
hill, N. S. The emigration office states 
there is no change, and that the strike 
has been on for over twenty months. The 
miners are fighting for the recognition 
of their union, for a wage scale agreja- 
ment and for the payment of coal per 
ton instead of per box and for a fair 
docking system. 


With the chajige in political complexion 
of the House of Representatives there 
comes a corresponding change in the 
personnel of the employes acting in 
various capacities, from committee 
clerks to janitors. Over 300 of 
these employes will be replaced during 
the coming two or three weeks. 


POSTOFFICE DEPARTMENT 
CHALLENGED. 


Senator LaFolIette and Congressman 
Lloyd Introduce Bills in Both 
Houses. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS ARE 
DENIED. 


Hearings Before House Committee on 
Reform In the Civil Service Have 
Alread Begun. 

Washington, April 22. — When the Post 
Office Department commenced its present 
efforts to deny the men employed in 
the railway mail service the right to 
organize by official orders, public and 
secret, discrimination, correction, dis- 
charge, reduction in rank and pay, and 
by these reprehensible methods forcing 
them out of the service, it evidently did 
not anticipate that much opposition 
would he encountered. Contrary to ex- 
pectation the men in this branch of the 
service almost unanimously resented any 
attempt on the part of the department 
depriving them the right of association, 
as an invasion of their constitutional 
rights. As a silent answer to the de- 
partment forbiddng organization, several 
unions have been formed, and with 
rapidly increasing membership. Four 
charters have been issued from head- 
quarters this week. From many sections 
come the report that local unions are 
in the process of formation. 

Senator LaFolIette congnessionally 
took up the cause of the railway mail 
clerks by issuing a letter and enclo^ng a 
blank containing a list of questioits. 
This letter and blank was mailed to the 
clerks. The senator assured the clerks 
receiving his communication that all 
answers would be considered confiden- 
tial. As a result replies have been com- 
ing in at the rate of approximately 409 
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per day, and from present indications 
fully 90 per cent will respond. The let- 
ters from the clerks clearly prove that 
the department has gone the full length 
to attain its end. 

A few days ago two bills were intro- 
duced in Congress, one by Senator La 
FoHette, S. 1162, and one by Congress- 
man Lloyd, H, R. 5970. The latter bill 
was referred to the House Committee 
on Reform in the Civil Service. The 
Senate bill has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment. Following this comes a bill intro- 
duced by Congressman Howard of Geor- 
gia, House Resolution 102, which de- 
mands a “thorough and searching in- 
quiry into operation and conduct” of the 
Post Office Department. Among several 
subjects specifically designated to be in- 
quired into are the following; 

“First: If un-American practices of 

intimidation and coercion of postal em- 
ployes exist. 

“Second: If employes in the Railway 

Mail Service, under threat of suspen- 
sion, have been denied the right to or- 
ganize for mutual protection and to af- 
filiate with the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

Upon the Introduction of these bills 
effort was immediately made to get a 
hearing before the House Committee to 
which had been referred the Lloyd bill. 
As a result a hearing was had on Thurs- 
day, April 20, and President Gompers and 
Secretary Morrison appeared on behalf 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
President Gompers outlined the struc- 
ture and scope of the labbr movement 
and emphatically insisted that as the 
American labor movement was con- 
structed in accordance with American 
institutions no department of govern- 
ment or official had the right to deny to 
the men employed in the classified ser- 
vice the exercise of their constitutional 
guarantees. He also read before the 
committee the obligation taken by mem- 
bers of the American Federation of 
Labor, and challenged anyone to dispute 
the fact that the obligation in any way 
precluded the individual conforming to 
the same and at the same time comply 
with the obligation imposed upon men 
by the department in the efficient dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Secretary Morrison then produced a 
mass of documentary evidence to prove 
that the post office department has 
openly and secretly discriminated against 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Much of the evidence consists of letters 
from a number of Railway Mail Clerks, 
containing lists of questions that have 
been propounded to them, and the simi- 
larity of these questions at once indi- 
cate that they had been framed by one 


individual. Secret orders of the depart- 
ment were also presented. 

By this time the committee began to 
realize the importance and magnitude 
of the case, and as the lower house has 
ruled that no committees shall remain 
in session during the debate on the reci- 
procity measure the committee was com- 
pelled to adjourn as the house was about 
to be called to order. No definite time 
has been set for another meeting, but 
it will occur next week. At that time 
no doubt some representative of the 
post office department will be present. 

The activities of the department in 
this direction has caused intense ' Inter- 
est, and a number of congressmen have 
introduced bills that relate directly to 
the mail service. The fact that former 
Postmaster General Cortelyou publicly 
acquiesced in the formation of unions 
among the men in the classified service 
is decidedly interesting, and throws an 
unwelcome shadow over the action of 
the present head of the post office de- 
partment. 


BRITISH RAILWAY CLERKS. 


Low Wage Condition Becoming Unbear- 
able Among Clerical Employes of 
T ransportation Lines. 

Washington, May 6 — Employes oP rail- 
ways in Great Britain, in clerical depart- 
ments, are urging an increase in wage 
and bettered conditions. 

In view of the fact that there are 
77,000 men employed in railway offices, 
and also that there are 180,000 railway 
shareholders, and a large number of the 
general public interested in railway 
matters, the Railway Clerks’ Association 
has issued some interesting facts and 
figures in a pamphlet, entitled ”The Life 
of the Railway Clerk ” It gives a brief 
description of the main conditions of em- 
ployment in the offices of British Railway 
Companies, and a plea for a higher scale 
of wages for all grades of railway cleri- 
cal workers. The salaries paid on some 
of the principal railways are quoted, and 
they work out at a very low rate indeed, 
ranging from $5.25 to $8.90 per week, the 
average being $6.70. 

The rate of pay of railway clerks, com- 
pared with that earned by Post Office 
Clerks, is much lower, and it is contend- 
ed that with the higher cost of living the 
difficulties of a married railway clerk has 
greatly increased. A. G. Walkden, the Gen- 
eral Secretary, sa^'s his association now' 
contains over 150 branches and upw'ards 
of 12,000 members and it has been instru- 
mental in obtaining redress in the matter 
of unpaid Sunday duty from nearly all 
the principal railway companies. It wdll 
also be recollected that Mr. Goulding re- 
cently introduced a bill into the House of 
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Commons to secure for every clerk (and 
Station-master) employed by a railway 
company Sunday rest or a free and unin- 
terrupted rest day of twenty-four hours in 
each week. 


ENGLISH INJUNCTIVE PROCESS. 


Operative Bleachers' Dyers and Finish- 
ers' Union Restrained From Parlia- 
mentary Levy. 


Washingrton, May 6 — News has just 
been received from across the Atlantic 
that another injunction against a Trade 
Union paying the Parliamentary levy has 
been enforced during the week. The case 
was heard at Manchester, and the plain- 
tiff was W. E. Boardman, a foreman 
bleacher who, it was stated, had received 
an indemnity from the Trade Union De- 
fense League. Vice-Chancellor Leigh 
Clare granted the injunction applied for 
against the Operative Bleachers’, Dyers’, 
and Finishers’ Association, restraining 
them from imposing an annual levy of 
6d. per member for Parliamentary and 
local labor representation, and he express- 
ed the opinion that the indemnity of the 
plaintiff by the Trade Union Defense 
League was quite legitimate and legal 
There may be an appeal against the inclu- 
sion of the local labor representation, as 
it is contended that this goes beyond the 
Osborne judgment. 


RAPS TAYLOR SYSTEM. 


President O'Connell of the International 
Association of Machinists Exposes 
‘‘Efficiency” Plan. 


Washington, May 6 — In his argument 
before the Labor committee of the House 
President O’Connell of the Machinists 
bared the entire scheme of the advocates 
of the Taylor system, now being at- 
tempted to be installed at various works 
of the government. He said : 

‘Tt is the unfair employer, in conjunc- 
tion w'ith the lead pencil faddist, who is 
attempting to introduce such schemes 
and schisms with the view of making it 
appear that labor is being beneiitted and 
labor is going to get more money. That 
is a huge joke. The moment the laborer 
gets more money he has to go out and 
get it himself. No employer is going 
around handing money to laborers on a 
silver platter. Do not let anybody tell 
you that The factories and workshops 
where the Taylor system and other sys- 
tems apeing it are in effect, there labor 
is absolutely helpless, absolutely shack- 
led. They are dependent because indi- 
viduality has been driven out of them 
absolutely by that system. Mr. Taylor 
says give us strong men, with big physi- 


cal bodies, but take their heads off; we 
do not want men with heads; we want 
men with big hands, strong arms and 
strong bodies, but without heads. We will 
do the thinking for them. We do not 
want anybody around here who can think. 
We have a man who will do the thinking 
and tell them when to stop and when to 
start, and how much they must do, and 
if they do not do it then they go to the 
scrap pile.” 


SENATE LABOR COMMITTEE. 


Senators Finally Arrive at Agreement 
Over Personnel of the Several 
Standing Committees. 


Washington, May 6 — The committee In 
the Senate to which all labor bills are 
referred is designated as the committee 
on “Education and Labor.” During the 
last Congress, the sixty-first, the Senate 
Committe stubbornly refused to meet, al- 
though call after call was issued by its 
chairman. Senator Borah, and every mem- 
ber polled by the A. P. of L. Legislative 
Committee the day before and the morn- 
ing of the meeting, but without avail. 
The personnel of the committee has been 
changed in this Congress, and hopes are 
entertained that more activity will be 
displayed when Chairman Borah calls the 
committee together. It would not be out 
of place, however, for trade union constit- 
uents of the members on this committee 
to call the attention of their senators to 
the importance of labor legislation in 
contemplation. The members of the com- 
mittee are as follows: 

Senators Borah of Idaho, Penrose of 
Pennsylvania, du Pont of Delaware, Page 
of New Hampshire, McLean of Connecti- 
cut, Kenyon of Iowa, Rayner of Maryland, 
Bankhead of Alabama, Shively of Indi- 
ana, Swanson of Virginia and Martine of 
New Jersey. 


ANTI-INJUNCTION— ANTI-TRUST. 


Representative Wilson (Miner) Re-Intro- 
duces His Bill to Correct Abuses in 
Issuing Injunctions and Relief 
From Anti-Trust Law. 


Washington, April 22 — Last Saturday 
IMr, Wilson introduced his bill in the 
House “To regulate the issuance of res- 
training orders and injunctions and pro- 
cedure thereon and to limit the meaning 
of ‘conspiracy* in certain cases.” The 
number of the bill is H. R. 5328. It was 
referred to the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The full text of the bill is as follows: 
Be It Enacted hy the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress Assembled, That 
no restraining order or Injunction shall 
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be granted by any court of the United 
States, or a judge or the judges thereof, 
in any case between an employer and em- 
ploye, or between employers and em- 
ployes, or between employes, or between 
persons employed and persons seeking 
employment, or involving or growing out 
of a dispute concerning terms or condi- 
tions of employment, unless necessary to 
prevent irreparable Injury to property or 
to a property right of the party making 
the application, for which injury there is 
no adequate remedy at law; and such 
property and property right must be par- 
ticularly described in the application, 
which must be in writing and sworn to 
by the applicant or by his, her, or its 
agent or attorney. And for the purposes 
of this Act no right to continue the rela- 
tion of employer and employe, or to as- 
sume or create such relation with any 
particular person or persons, or at all, or 
to carry on business of any particular 
kind, or at any particular place, or at all, 
shall be construed, held, considered, or 
treated as property or as constituting a 
property right. 

Section 2. That in cases arising in 
the courts of the United States or com- 
ing before said courts, or before any 
judge or the judges thereof, no agreement 
between two or more persons concerning 
the terms or conditions of employment, 
or the assumption or creation or termin- 
ation of any relation between employer 
and employe, or concerning any act or 
thing to be done or not to be done with 
reference to or involving or growing out 
of a labor dispute, shall constitute a con- 
spiracy or other civil or criminal offense, 
or be punished or prosecuted, or damages 
recovered upon as such, unless the act 
or thing agreed to be done or not to be 
done would be unlawful if done by a 
single individual; nor shall the entering 
into or the carrying out of any such agree- 
ment be restrained or enjoined unless 
such act or thing agreed to be done 
would be subject to be restrained or en- 
joined uhder the provisions, limitations, 
and definitions contained in the first sec- 
tion of this act. 

Sec. 3. That all acts and parts of acts 
in conflict with the provisions of tnis act 
are hereby repealed. 


PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. 


British Workmen Receding in Vitality 
Demonstrated by Tests by the 
Military Authorities. 


Washington, May 6 — ^When President 
Gompers appeared before the committee 
on Labor (House) in opposition to the 
establishment of the Taylor system in 
the government arsenals he stated that 
the introduction of this scheme was with- 
out consideration of the well being of 


workmen; that no system should be inau- 
gurated that did not have a due regard 
for the average physical ability. In il- 
lustration he made the following state- 
ment relative to the physical deteriora- 
tion of British workmen in many indus- 
tries, which was discovered by military 
officials while recruiting for service in 
the Boer war: 

“The results were , first demonstrated 
during the Boer war, that is, it was first 
demonstrated in that war in recent years, 
although it had been demonstrated be- 
fore that time. In that war, when the 
Britons were appealed to to enlist in the 
war the measurements taken by the rep- 
resentatives of the military authorities 
showed a diminution in the stature of 
the British workmen in many indus- 
tries. Their chest measurements, their 
height and weight were found to be en- 
tirely disproportionate and they had 
detriorated." 


BEARING FRUIT. 


Labor's Effort to Establish Six-Day 
Week for Workmen Wields In- 
fluence on Steel Trust. 


Washington, May 6 — Although the ef- 
forts of organized labor is deprecated in 
many quarters, yet it is significant that 
constant changes are taking place in the 
industrial world in the direction and in 
conformity with the views promulgated 
by organized workmen. The steel trust, 
the inveterate and persistent enemy of 
union workmen, is now actively engaged 
in following out one of the primal prin- 
ciples of union labor that workmen 
should be permitted to rest one day in 
seven. At Sharon, Pa., it is reported that 
“six days only” for all laboring men is 
the mandate which was posted in the 
south works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany. The blast furnace does not close 
dow'n on Sunday and the company will 
employ extra men, as also will be the 
case in other departments running con- 
tinuously. The order further specifies 
that if “a man is one of those who is 
assigned to Sunday work he must lay 
off some other day of the week.” 


LABOR COMMITTEE HEARINGS. 


Taylor System Up Before Committee on 
Resolution for Investigation — Three 
Sessions Held. 


Washington, May 6 — The Labor Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
was called to meet in pursuance of a 
resolution referred to it calling for an 
investigation into an “efficiency” system. 
President Gompers, James O’Connell of 
the Machinists and N. P. Alifas, repre- 
senting the workmen at the Rock Island, 
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111., arsenal, appeared and made argu* 
ments against the system in favor of a 
thorough Investigation by the Labor Com- 
mittee. 


FEDERATED RAILROAD TRADES. 


Victimizing of Employes in Shops of 
Pennsylvania Lines Causes Cessa- 
tion of Work on Pittsburg Disvislon. 


Washington, May 6 — “Before making 
this reduction in force, however, we de- 
sire to have an expression from our lab- 
orers as to whether or not they are mem- 
bers of labor organizations, or whether it 
is their intention .to join one of the 
labor organizations now being organized 
In this vicinity. In this reduction of 
force to live within our allotment it Is 
our intention to first lay off the men who 
are members of the organization, or who 
propose to join the organization. Advise 
us not later than Monday p. m. the an- 
swer of your men to the question, ‘Are 
you a member of a labor organization; 
if so, what? Is it your intention to join 
one of the labor organizations now being 
organized in this vicinity? W. T. Hanley." 

The above was addressed to all fore- 
men of the Pennsylvania lines in Penn- 
sylvania, and is the fundamental cause 
for 4,000 employes in the shops on the 
Pittsburg division leaving their employ- 
ment. Since the men commenced organ- 
izing in February the company have been 
picking meni off every day for the sole 
reason of their membership in labor or- 
ganizations. Numerous conferences have 
been held between representatives of the 
men and officials of the road, but the 
railway officials have stubbornly refused 
to give any consideration w’hatever to the 
grievances of their employes. The feeling 
has been growing in the minds of all the 
men that this action on the part of the 
company was arbitrary, and also believ- 
ing that their turn to be discharged 
might come at any moment added an- 
other element of restlessness which cul- 
minated in a spontaneous decision to 
cease work. Added to the many arbi- 
trary acts was a statement attributed to 
Superintendent Morrow, who is quoted as 
saying: 

“That owing to the late rulings of the 
interstate commerce commission the com- 
pany had to be very careful about hand- 
holds and grabirons, etc., and that it was 
impossible for an old man to climb on 
the roof or under the cars and to attend 
closely to that work, and that consequent- 
ly they had to dispose of the older em- 
ployes and get younger men who were 
more active and better capable of per- 
forming the work satisfactorily.” Some 
of the men laid off as too old were only 
36 years of age. 


Another attempt is to be made to adjust 
the grievances with the company, but if 
it fails indications point to the trouble 
spreading and involving the entire 
system. 


BUTTONMAKERS' STRIKE SETTLED. 


Satisfactory Agreement Has Been Reached 
and Employes Have Been Reinstated 
in Old Positions. 


Washington, May 6 — Telegraphic ad- 
vices to the American Federation of 
Labor contain the news that the Button- 
workers of Muscatine, Iowa, on strike for 
a number of weeks, have reached an 
agreement with their employers, and have 
returned to work. The agreement in- 
cludes an increase in wages and readjust- 
ment of a number of grievances relative 
to the weighing of the product produced 
by the workmen and workwomen. Over 
1,000 were involved in the controversy. 


INVESTIGATION DESIRED. 


House Resolution Introduced Seeks In- 
quiry Into Methods Employed and 
Work Performed by Department 
and Postmasters. 


Washington, May 6 — A resolution has 
been introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives and has already reached the 
calendar authorizing the committee on 
postoffices and post roads to institute and 
carry forward an investigation into the 
conduct and administration of the affairs 
of the Postoffice Department, and of the 
service under and in connection 'svith the 
same, in order to ascertain whether abuses 
exist, either in the department or in the 
service. According to the resolution the 
committee will also be empov'^ered to in- 
quire as to the time devoted by the post- 
masters of the first and other classes to 
private enterprises and personal voca- 
tions. Numerous other subjects relative 
to the activities of postmasters is contem- 
plated. This resolution is one of the re- 
sults accruing from the department’s 
treatment of the railway mail clerks. 


SEAMEN’S BILL. 


Bills Introduced in Both Senate and 
House to Protect American Seamen 
and Encourage Training of 
Boys. 


Washington, May 6 — Senator La Fol- 
lette has introduced a bill to abolish the 
involuntary servitude imposed upon sea- 
men in the merchant marine of the Un- 
ited States while in foreign ports, and 
also the involunt'^ry servitude imposed 
upon seamen of the merchant marine of 
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foreign countries while in the ports of 
the United States. It contemplates also 
the prevention of undermanning and un- 
skilled manning of American vessels, and 
to encourage the training of boys in the 
American Merchant Marine, and to 
amend the laws relative to American 
Seamen. 

Representative Wilson has introduced 
in the House a Companion Bill. Indica- 
tions point to decisive action being taken 
during this session of Congress relative 
to this important matter, which has been 
held up for many sessions. 


BETTER LAWS ASKED. 


Canadian Officials of Labor Active In 
Their Efforts to Secure More 
Adequate Statutes. 


Washington, May 6 — A delegation rep- 
resenting the Quebec executive of the 
Trades and Babor Congress waited upon 
the Prime Minister of that Province re- 
cently for the purpose of asking certain 
amendments to the labor laws. The pro- 
posed amendments dealt with workmen's 
compensation, the price of school books, 
the improvement of sanitary conditions 
in factories, Sunday labor, regulation of 
laundries and tailoring at home. A dele- 
gation from the Ontario Executive of the 
Congress also waited on the premier of 
the Province and suggested raising the 
age limit for factory chldrein to sixteen 
years, providing better beating for found- 
ries and providing for the inspection of 
clothing. 


RECALCITRANT UNIONIST. 


Refused to Pay Assessment Levied by His 
Organization to Defray Expense for 
Labor Representation. 


Washington, May 6 — A British trade 
union journal makes timely comment on 
Osborne, the union member who refused 
to pay the assessment levied by his union 
to defray its share toward maintaining 
members in Parliament, and whom it will 
be remembered carried the matter to the 
courts. Osborne's reprehensible act is 
condemned by the great body of unionists 
in Great Britain, as it should. The com- 
ment follows: 

Our “friend" and fellow trade unionist 
Osborne is again top dog. His executive 
council expelled him after offering him 
and a few more like him the coppers he 
had i)aid for labor representation. They 
also closed the branch of which he was 
a member. Osborne appealed. The first 
court said the executive council was quite 
within its right. The second court has re- 
versed that decision. Xow the case goes 


to “the lords," and meantime Osborne 
gets costs of the two courts below, and 
again he may put his tongue in his cheek 
till “the lords" decide, Osborne will go 
down to posterity ae one who made stren- 
uous efforts to strangle our new hope, the 
labor party, and he will appear as ridicu- 
lous to us in years to come as King 
Chanute waving his sceptre and command- 
ing the rising ocean to go hack. 


PRINTERS’ FIGHT. 


London Society of Compositors Establish 
Daily Labor Paper in Contest for 
Shorter Workday. 


Washington, May 6 — In Uondon the 
printing trades are now fighting a win- 
ning battle for a shorter workday. A 
new daily labor paper has been put in 
the field by the London Society of Com- 
positors. The paper is intended not 
alone to voice the printing trades’ side 
of the present dispute, but also to voice 
the wider sentiments of trade unionism 
generally and become a general work- 
men’s newspaper. The paper is called the 
Daily Herald, and its price halfpenny 
doily. 


FLORIDA UNIONISTS ACTIVE. 


Washington, April ^ — Organized labor 
of the state of Florida is up and doing and 
will seek to have the legislature enact 
into law an employer's liability bill, es- 
tablishment of a bureau of labor statistics, 
together with other constructive legisla- 
tion. 


DEPARTMENTAL COERCION. 


Reprehensible Methods Adopted by Post- 
Office Officials in Denying Employes 
Right of Organization. 


INTIMIDATiON BEiNG PRACTICED. 


Clerks in Railway Mail Service Met With 
Alternative of Leaving Their Em- 
ployment or Affiliation in 
Unions. 


Washington, April 8 — Because the rail- 
way mail clerks have been forming local 
unions and securing charters from the 
American Federation of Labor, Second 
Assistant Postmaster-General Joseph Ste- 
wart instructed the division superinten- 
dents to inform the clerks that the De- 
partment considered it “inimical to the 
best interests of the Government” for 
them to form a secret organization and 
requested them to govern themselves ac- 
cordingly. As a result of this order the 
clerks have been and are being informed 
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that if they join a union they will be dis- 
charged. The Chief Clerk of the Railway 
Mail Ser\'ice in San Francisco is calling 
the employes in that service into his office 
and asking that a document be signed 
which contains the following paragraph 
and pledge: ‘‘We will not join any brother- 
hood or labor union while in this ser- 
vice.” 

Notwithstanding this hateful form of 
intimidation, a great number refused to 
sign a pledge to abandon their union. 

The hostility of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to the American I Federation of 
Labor can not be explained, because 
Thousands of Government employes are 
now members of unions affiliated to the 
Federation. 

Senators and Representatives are re- 
ceiving letters protesting against the in- 
timidation that these employes have to 
endure, and as a result of the protest a 
number of bills will be introduced to 
furnish the relief desired, as soons as 
Congress reconvenes, Monday, April 10. 

Senator LaFollette says in a letter to 
the railway mail clerks, under date of 
March 31, 1911, that '‘the clerks have a 
right to organize, and if the officers of the 
Department are endeavoring to prevent 
them from doing so by threats of dis- 
charge such action is without legal au- 
thority or moral right, and if he finds 
conditions in the* railway postal service 
as represented, he will introduce and do 
everything in his power “to pass a bill to 
prevent the continuation of such un- 
American. practices, and to preserve to 
all Government employes the right of 
petition which belongs to every citizen, 
and the right to form or join organiza- 
tions for the improvement of their labor 
conditions.” Following is copy of the 
letter : 

March 31, 1911. 

My Dear Sir: 

My attention *has been directed to a 
letter of instructions issued by Second 
Assistant Postmaster General Stewart to 
division superintendents to the effect that 
it is “inimical to the interests of the Gov- 
ernment” for clerks to organize, and 
“that it is incompatible with their obli- 
gation to the Department” for them to 
assume another obligation.. 

T am also informed that division super- 
intendents and clerks in charge, in car- 
rying out instructions, were directed “not 
to publish this order, but let it go out by 
word of mouth,” and upon receipt of this 
letter, ordered railway mail clf^rks to 
call at the office, and informed them 
“that the Department disapproves of or- 
ganizations among railway postal clerks.” 
This statement was supplemented by a 
question in substance as follows: 

‘ICnowing this, will you continue active 
in the federation movement?” 


I am advised that the clerks were giv- 
en to understand that their continuance 
in the service depended upon the answer. 

It is further represented to me that 
this system of intimidation has been, and 
is being carried on to such an extent that 
clerics have been prevented from exer- 
cising their right to join a union. 

I desire to secure direct statements 
from railway mail clerks as to whether, 
in any way, they have been so threatened 
or intimidated. If you have been ap- 
proached and an effort made to prevent 
you from joining or to force you to With- 
draw from a union or to cease your activ- 
ities as a union man, state fully the cir- 
cumstances, and be particular to state 
the date and place where such effort was 
made and the name or names of any offi- 
cer or officers who made such effort, or 
were present when you were thus inter- 
vieAved. 

The railway mail clerks have the right 
to organize. If the officers of the Depart- 
ment are endeavoring to prevent them 
from so doing by threats of discharge, 
such action is without legal authority or 
moral right. If I find conditions in the 
railway postal service to be generally 
such as has been represented, I shall intro- 
duce and do everything in my power to 
pass a bill to prevent the continuation of 
such un-American practices, and to pre- 
serve to all Government employes the 
right of petition which belongs to every 
citizen, and the right to form or join or- 
ganizations for the improvement of their 
labor conditions. 

During January and February there 
was general complaint because certain 
changes in the regulations imposed added 
burdens upon the railway mail clerks. 
A conference between representatives of 
the railway postal clerks and the Post 
Office Department officials was subsequent- 
ly held, at which it was claimed an under- 
standing was reached that certain changes 
would he made, which would adjust the 
grievances of the clerks. I am desirous 
to obtain information as to the effect of 
these changes, and to know if they have 
resulted in removing the causes of com- 
plaint. 

Enclosed is a blank, submitting ques- 
tions to which I would be pleased to have 
you make reply. Your answer will be 
held confidential, except as to the facts 
stated, as it is my purpose merely to col- 
lect the information and present it to 
Congress without disclosing the names, 
or any circumstances which would lead 
to the identity of my informants. 

Trusting to receive a prompt reply, 

I am, 

Very truly yours, 

Robert M. LaFollette. 
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CON-TEMPT OF COURT. 


Six Bills Have Been Introduced in Lower 
House Providing Trial by Jury in 
Indirect Contempts. 


Washington, May 6 — With the constant 
and persistent insistence by the Ameii- 
can Federation of Labor that the courts 
are not clothed with the authority of law 
to fine or imprison men for acts commit- 
ted against the order of the courts, when 
those orders are not based upon statu- 
tory law, has made itself felt is evi- 
denced by the fact that six bills have been 
introduced correcting this evil. All the 
bills referred to contemplate restricting 
the courts to punishment for contempt 
only when the contempt is committed in 
the actual presence of the court. Other 
so-called contempts, almost entirely con- 
fined to blanket injunctions issued by 
Judges in labor disputes, named indirect 
contempts are to guarantee to the ac- 
cused a jury trial. 


BUTTON WORKERS' LOCKOUT. 


Employes Locked Out in February — 
Stand Loyal to Union. 

Washington, April 8, — Information 
reaches A. F. of L. headquarters that 
Button Workers’ Protective Union No. 
12854 of Muscatine, Iowa, is still pluckily 
maintaining itself against the lockout 
precipitated by their employers over a 
month ago. 

Correspondence from the secretary of 
this union. Miss Pearl McGill, conveys 
the information that many misleading 
reports are emanating from sources, sus- 
pected to be inspired by the employers, 
which does injustice to the Button 
Workers. It is stated that the locked 
out men and women have conducted 
themselves in an exceedingly quiet man- 
ner during the entire course of the con- 
test. It is quite possible that interests 
inimical to the employes are using every 
effort to discredit and discourage the 
members of the Button Workers’ Union. 
Conditions in this industry have been 
very bad for years, and finally reached a 
climax a few weeks ago in the organiza- 
tion of the great bulk of button workers 
in the city mentioned. 


EIGHT HOURS FOR WOMEN. 


California Legislature Enacts Shorter 
Workday for Women. 


Washington, April 8. — The legislature 
of California has just passed a stringent 
pight hour workday law for women and 


Governor Johnson has signed it. The 
provisions of the new* statute cover all 
occupations, save the exception that the 
law shall not affect the harvesting, curing^ 
canning or drying of any variety of per- 
ishable fruit or vegetable. The penalty 
attached for violation cannot be less than 
550 for each offense, and may reach 5200, 
with a jail sentence of from five to 
thirty days, the latter discretionary with 
trial court. 

Another bill was approved which pro- 
vides for the manufacture of supplies 
by prison labor to be used exclusively 
by the institution conducted by the state. 
Safeguards are provided that convict 
labor will not come into competition. 


TRENCHANT CRITICISM. 


Boston's Foremost Publication Takes 
Issue With Post Office Officials. 

The Boston Globe has the following 
editorial on the order of Second-Assistant 
Postmaster General, Joseph Stewart: 

“To say that Mr. Joseph Stewart, 
second assistant postmaster general, was 
disingenuous in trying to make it ap- 
pear that the union of the railway postal 
clerks is a secret organization, is to put 
it mildly. 

“Mr. Stewart certainly know's that the 
railway mail clerk’s union is not a secret 
body and that it is affiliated with the 
A. F. of L., one of whose fundamental 
rules regarding government employes is 
that they must obey the rules of their 
department, despite what they may think 
of the justice of such rules. In joining 
a union the postal employes take no 
‘secret oath’ or obligation, and Mr. Stew- 
art is guilty of lack of candor at least in 
saying that ‘it is incompatible with the 
postal clerks’ obligation to the depart- 
ment that they should assume another 
oath with a secret organization in the 
service wffiich may at any time interfere 
with the obligations which they have 
assumed upon entering the service. 

“It is a short-sighted policy. It will 
not result in getting the best men for 
the service or in improving the service. 
Postal employes, being American Citi- 
zens, will hardly submit to it.” 


Practically all the churches observed 
Sunday, April 30, as “Tuberculosis Day" 
in Washington, D. C. All sermons preach- 
ed treated in some manner the great work 
no\v being carried on to prevent the 
spread of this plague. 


Ben Tillett of London has been endors- 
ed by the executive committee of the 
Labor Party as one of the candidates who 
may be selected by a suitable constitu- 
ency. 
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EDITORIAL 

PETER W. COLLINS 


UNION MEN It is indeed gratifying to note that in the new 

IN CONGRESS. Congress there are fifteen Trade Unionists representing 
various Congressional Districts and it is pleasing to 
further note that four of these have been assigned to membership on the 
Committee of Labor, one of the most important committees of the 
Congress. 

The chairman of this committee also being a Union man, — Congressman 
Wilson of Pennsylvania, past International Secretary of the United ^line 
Workers. 

The work Avhich these men can do for real legislation in behalf of the 
Workers Avill be invaluable and there is no doubt but that by their in- 
fluence as members of the Congress, they can aid materially the progress 
of Labor. 

SNOBBERY. The recent event at the Annapolis naval academy em- 
phasizes the snobbery inherent in a large number of Ameri- 
cans and particularly those in the military and naval service of the gov- 
ernment. 

In this case we have seen how a young American girl of splendid 
character was ostracized at a social event at Annapolis because she was a 
working girl. The gold lace Willies dontcherknow simply couldn't stand 
for it, bah jove. 

Congressman Korbly of Indianapolis took the matter up with Secretary 
Meyer of the navy department, and Meyer, dontcherknow, said there was a 
''misunderstanding of the young lady's status." Rawther a deuced horrid 
mistake and Meyer said the Duke in charge of Annapolis would send an 
apology to the young lady. But Korbly wasn't satisfied and wanted to 
know why there could be any "misunderstanding of status" in a republic, 
so the case still lingers while the charming Lords at Annapolis are provoked 
at the publicity of the thing. 

As the government furnishes the rations for these pin heads with the 
social bug it became very ludicrous to note their distinction as to “status." 

What is really needed at Annapolis is sound instruction on the qualities 
of manhood and less social functions and pink teas. 

WORKINGMEN'S Man y of the States of the Union are becominc;' in- 
COMPENSATION. terested in Workmen’s Compensation laws, and just 
and needful liability of legislation. 

The necessity for this legislation has been manifest for a great number 
of years and the unjust interpretation of the Courts placing the burden and 
dangers of industry on the Worker instead of the industry itself has been a 
tremendous burden on the toiler. 
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Many disinterested men outside of the ranks of labor have realized 
within the last few years the crying need for a character of remedial legis- 
lation in this direction and we find these men co-operating with the repre- 
sentatives of Organized Labor throughout the country to the end that 
such measures will be enacted into law. 

This is indeed a pleasing sign of fhe times for it demonstrates that there 
is an awakening of the public conscience to the unjust burdens which 
Workers have had to bear, and it will no doubt, be the means of making 
of better laws. 

We herewith attach comment from The Outlook relative to Workmen's 
Compensation : 

^Iust workingmen, and workingwomen also, bear the full weight of ac- 
cidents that are incident to industry? Is there no way by which in free 
America the cost of such accidents may be made a part of the cost of the 
industry itself? These questions have become particularly acute since 
the New York Court of Appeals, in its recent decision, destroyed the law 
adopted in New York which offered a sensible way of relief. The New 
Jersey legislature has answered these questions by enacting a measure 
known as the Edge bill. This measure has been signed by Governor 
Wilson, and is now one of the statutes of the state. In order to understand 
it, one must first distinguish between what is known as “employers' lia- 
bility" and what is known as “workmen's compensation." Under a system 
of “employers' liability" an injured workman may bring suit against his 
employer for recovery of damages. Ordinarily he must show that in some 
way, either directly or by necessary inference, the employer was negli- 
gent ; and the employer, according to the usual rules that have come down 
from the past, can avoid paying damages if he can show that the accident 
was due to one of the workman's fellow-employes, or arose from the risks 
inherent in the occupation ; and it has been held that the employer is not 
liable even when he has failed to provide reasonable safeguards if the work- 
man continued to do his work with the knowledge that the safeguards 
were lacking? After such a case is tried, it is left to the jury to decide 
whether the employer is liable for damages, and, if so, how large the dam- 
ages shall be. The consequence of this system is that the workman or his 
family is forced to risk the cost of a long and perhaps futile lawsuit at the 
very time when even the ordinary burdens of life have by the accident 
been made heavier, and that the employer has no means of knowing from 
the nature of the accident how great the damages are going to be, and no 
way of estimating from year to year the probable cost of accidents. As a 
result, almost all large employers turn this whole matter over to an acci- 
dent insurance company, against whose resources the ordinary workman 
has little chance. In contrast to this system is the system of workmen's 
compensation, according to which every injury arising in the regular course 
of an occupation, except through the wilful act or culpable negligence of the 
workman himself, results in an automatic compensation to the 
injured man according to a regular schedule — so that each form 
of disability has its corresponding form of compensation. Of course, if 
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there is any question as to fact, it is brought up by a suit at law ; but such 
suits are necessarily rare. By this means the employer pays for the costs 
of accidents to workmen just as he pays for accidents that injure his ma- 
chinery, and he charges such accidents to the cost of production. The New 
York Court of Appeals has declared that a law that substitutes a system 
of compensation for a system of liability is unconstitutional, on the ground 
that it is taking property without due process of law. The New Jersey 
statute avoids this objection by making the system of compensation op- 
tional; but it so arranged matters that the employer will find it very dis- 
advantageous to choose anything else. It does this, first, by greatly en- 
hancing the burdens of liability for damages ; and, second, by providing that 
unless in his contract with his workmen he expressly states that the lia- 
bility system is to apply, it is to be presumed that both workman and em- 
ployer accept the principle of automatic compensation. The fact that the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey has recently sustained the constitutionality 
of the former liability law, which abolished certain of the immunities for- 
merly enjoyed by employers, indicates that the New Jersey court is more 
willing to trust legislative discretion than the Court of Appeals in New 
York. At any rate, the New Jersey law is an interesting and important 
attempt to secure the relief that the Court of Appeals in New York denied 
the people of New York.” 


ORGANIZATION OF It ought to be of much interest to the 

POSTAL EMPLOYEES. American people to note the un-American and 

un-democratic attitude taken by the Postoffice 
Department in relation to the Organization of the Railway Mail Clerks 
who are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 

The attitude taken by Postmaster General Hitchcock and Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General Stewart in denying to these American citizens, 
who are incidentally employees of the government in the postal service, the 
right to organize, is indeed, a most surprising one, and we note that their 
position is sustained by President Taft in a recent public address. 

Senator Lafollette of Wisconsin is deserving of great credit in showing 
up the position of the postal authorities and of the administration in deny- 
ing to these men their rights as American citizens and the ridiculous argu- 
ment made by Assistant Postmaster General Stewart to a committee of 
Congress as shown up by a recent editorial in the Boston Globe as follows : 
To say that Joseph Stewart, second assistant postmaster general, was dis- 
ingenuous in trying to make it appear that the union of the railway postal 
clerks is a secret organization is to put it mildly, Mr. Stewart certainly 
knows that the railway mail clerks’ union is not a secret body, and that 
it is affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, one of whose funda- 
mental rules regarding government employes is that they must obey the 
rules of their department despite what they may think of the justice of such 
rules. In joining a union the postal employes take no ''secret oath” or 
obligation, and Mr. Stewart is guilty of lack of candor at least in saying 
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that “ it is incompatible with the postal clerks’ obligation to the depart- 
ment that they should assume another oath with a secret organization in 
the service which may at any time interfere with the obligations which 
they have assumed upon entering the service.” 

It is a short-sighted policy. It will not result in getting the best men for 
the service or in improving the service. Postal employes, being American 
citizens, will hardly submit to it. 


HOSTILE EMPLOYERS, SEE YOURSELVES AS OTHERS 

KNOW YOU 

By Samuel Gompert, in American Federationist 

(Continued from April Issue.) 


As to fire-escapes and stairways, the 
following is from one of the articles in 
the Times on the fire: 

“ ‘This is just the calamity I have been 
predicting,’ said Chief Croker. ‘There 
were no outside escapes on this build- 
ing. I have been advocating and agitat- 
ing that more fire-escapes be put on 
factory buildings similar to this. The 
large loss of life is due to this neglect.’ 
“He said that there was only one fire- 
escape from the building. An old-time 
perpendicular affair, he said, leading to 
the courtyard in the center of the block 
of buildings, which would only allow of 
one person’s escape at a time. When 
he examined this escape, he found on 
the upper floors that it had become very 
loose, and it was a dangerous matter to 
escape by that route, 

“ ‘A repetition of this disaster is 
likely to happen at any time in simi- 
lar buildings,’ he said. He advocated 
balcony fire-escapes with a wide iron 
staircase. The staircases in the build- 
ing, the Chief said, were of the ordinary 
three feet six inches wide type. . 

The lesson of the fire is that a building 
is just as fireproof as the stuff within 
it — fireproof walls, fireproof floors, and 
fireproof stairways — then rooms packed 
with flimsy cloth and trimmings and run 
by electric dynamos about which waste 
and oil were allowed to accumulate.” 
The last point here mentioned by the 
Fire Chief gives probable contradiction 
to the suggestion, snapped at by the 
clothing manufacturers and their defen- 
ders, that the fire was started from a 
lighted cigarette. 

The most significant fact to trade 
unionists that Fire Chief Croker made 
in this interview, as quoted by the 
Times, was: 

“He spoke bitterly of the way in which 
the Manufacturers’ Association had cal- 
led a meeting in Wall street to take 
measures against his proposal for en- 
forcing better methods of protection for 
employes in cases of fire.” 


In an editorial, the Times said: 
“Crowded workrooms in such a con- 
dition that a slight outbreak of fire can 
convert them into furnaces within a few 
minutes should not be tolerated in this 
city. No new laws are needed. En- 
forcement of existing laws is impera- 
tive.” 

Why are not existing laws enforced? 
There is but one reason: Clothing 

manufacturers either bribe crooked of- 
fice-holders or take advantage of inade- 
quate inspection. 

The New York Times (March 30) had 
the following as a recommendation of 
the Commission on Congestion of Popu- 
lation, with comment thereon: 

“ ‘That 500 cubic feet of air space be 
provided for every employe of any fac- 
tory instead of 250 cubic feet of air 
space as at present, and not less than 
600 cubic feet of air space for every 
employe when employed between ^the 
hours of 6 in the evening and 6 in the 
morning, under the provisions of the 
present labor law.” 

“It was predicted that a report about 
to be made would show that the em- 
ployes of the flame swept factory in 
Washington Place were working with 
only 125 cubic feet of air space.” 

It might be thought that the Triangle 
Company should have learned a bitter 
lesson from the fire which killed so 
many of its employes, and that in all 
its future &cts relative to its workshop 
it would proceed in a chastened and law- 
abiding manner. But, instead, its very 
first steps to resume work were charac- 
terized by its habitual brazen lawless- 
ness and indifference to human life. On 
these points we again quote from the 
Times (April 1), as being in this respect 
sufficiently cautious authority, surely 
with no working-class prejudices: 

“The Triangle Waist Company at- 
tempted to open up for business in a 
new location yesterday, and this time 
it found Building Department Inspectors 
quickly upon its trial. Instead of being 
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allowed to put operatives to work it was 
confronted with a violation notice from 
the Building Bureau, setting forth that 
the new place is non-fireproof, and that 
the tiers of sewing machines have been 
so arranged by the company that access 
to the fire-escapes is cut off. 

“The company’s new factory is at 5, 
7 and 9 University Place, and it oc- 
cupies the entire top floor of a six-story 
building owned by the Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor Corporation. The violation 
notice was directed to this corporation 
and was made after complaint had been 
filed against the Triangle Company from 
sources not made known. 

“The Triangle manag^ement Jhas aaf 
ranged twenty-one machines to a row, 
there being four rows on the floor with 
aisle space sufficient for two girls to sit 
back to back between each line. The 
girls when seated would have no space 
in which to move about or leave their 
places without all getting up together, 

“There is one small passenger and one 
freight elevator in the building, w'hile 
the staircase is dark and narrow and 
built with many steep and sharp turns.” 

At a mass meeting at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Sunday evening, April 2, 
Dr. Moskowitz reported that in 1,200 
factories, the facts as to which had been 
verified by his board, these conditions 
were found: 

Factories without fire-escapes, 14; 
factories -with defectively placed ladders, 
63; with no other exits than fire-escapes, 
491; with doors opening in, 1,173; with 
doors locked during the day, 23; with 
halls less than 36 inches wude, 60; with 
stairways dark, 58; with defective steps, 
treads, and handrails, 51; with obstruct- 
ed fire-escapes, 78; having fire drills, 1. 

As to New York factory conditions 
with regard to fire, here is the evidence 
given by Dr. Henry Moskowitz: 

“The Joint Board of Sanitary Control 
in the cloak, suit and skirt industry has 
laid bare a condition of affairs in New 
York that is positively terrifying. The 
board Tvas created as the result of the 
cloakmakers’ strike of last summer. It 
consists of William J. Schieffelin, Chair- 
man; Lillian D. Wald of the Settle- 
ment and myself, as the three represen- 
tatives of the general public; Dr. Geo. 
M. Price and Benjamin Schlessinger for 
the unions, and Max Meyer and S. L. 
Silver for the manufacturers. The board 
is empowered to make investigations of 
all cloak and suit factories in the city. 

“We have eight inspectors and have 
investigated 1,243 factories. The offi- 
cial report has been made out and will 
soon be submitted. But the horrible 
disaster of yesterday induces us to tell 
in advance some of the conditions we 
have found, in the hope they will be 
remedied. We have sent a list of 


seventy-three factores absolutely inade- 
quate in fire protection to Mayor Gaynor 
and the heads of the Building, Fire and 
Police Departments, We have informed 
the unions that the employes in some 
of these shops work under conditions 
that threaten life in case of fire.” 

Observe Dr. Moskowitz’s reliance upon 
the trade unions. Every union in the 
clothing trade is continually doing what 
it can to combat the state of things in 
New York factories consequent upen the 
negligence or cupidity of employers 
with respect to fire or other dangers to 
employes. In January last the Woman’s 
Trade Union League asked that a list of 
questions be printed in the New York 
newspapers relating to the very abuses 
which existed in the Triangle work- 
rooms — overcrowding of work-places, 
windows barred down, doors locked, 
doors opening inward, inadequate fire- 
escapes, insufficient staircase exits, etc. 

We think that the manufacturers 
would have done well to employ their 
time in trying, with the unions, to re- 
form the infamous working conditions in 
the New York clothing trade, of what- 
ever branch, instead of regarding the 
union shop as a stumbling-block in the 
way of industrial peace. A stumbling- 
block it is, indeed, to such concerns as 
the Triangle Waist Company — the only 
persistent and effective stumbling-block 
to be found in the way of their inordinate 
pursuit of wealth, even with the wealth 
stained with human blood; aye, soaked 
in it, A stumbling-block the trade 
union certainly is, also, to that tyran- 
nical institution in full play in the 
National Clothiers’ Association, the black- 
list employers’ labor bureau, designed 
to bar from employment the members 
of a trade union. 

While writing this article comes the 
news of two more frightful mine dis- 
asters, occurring almost simultaneously. 
In all, 200 men dead from explosion and 
fire. In the Banner mine near Little- 
ton, Ala., the lives of 123 defenseless 
convicts and 5 free men were on Sat- 
urday, April 8, snuffed out in a few 
minutes. In the Pancoast colliery near 
Scranton, Pa., 74 miners were on the 
day before burned to death. Were these 
dreadful occurrences accidents? Vice- 
President John Mitchell, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, expressing his 
sorrow at hearing of them, said: “It 

seems to me that both disasters could 
have been averted. The laws for the 
protection of the workingman are not 
fully enforced until such disasters occur." 
Dr. Chas. P. Neill, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor, speaking of the 
necessity for legal compensation for 
death or injury by accidents, sad: 

“This is the only country in the world 
w'here an appeal for help has to be made 
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following an industrial disaster. All 
countries where there is industrial ad- 
vancement such as we enjoy have the 
necessary machinery to provide for the 
victims without an appeal to charity. 
The fund of $80,000 raised for the rela- 
tives of the recent factory fire in New 
Yorh, while it does credit to the charit- 
able inclination of the citizens of New 
York, is an indictment of the malad- 
justment of our social system** 

In these two accidents we have re- 
peated the story of employing class 
criminology in the mining industry. 
Three years ago 125 miners were sent 
down into the earth to their death at 
Marianna, Pa.; two years ago, 300 at 
Cherry, 111.; last year, 185 at Palos, Ala. 
Suppose that the law required at least 
three high company officials always to 
be down in a mine where work was going 
on, would the mines not quickly be made 
safer than they are? Suppose that three 
such officials — President, Vice-President, 
General Manager — were to be killed with 
the miners on the occurrence of these 
so-called accidents, how long would it 
be until there was a comprehensive law, 
with big damages for the officials’ 
widows? Yet our country is a demo- 
cracy ! 

We take occasion, in the light of the 
facts we have cited, and others to fol- 
low, to say emphatically that we will 
not dilly-dally with employers bent on 
forever putting trade unionism in the 
crucible and refinding from it every 
element the least objectionable to them, 
while themselves trying to ignore their 
own questionable practices, ranging 
from simply those unfair on downward 
through every step to the worst — prac- 
tices avaricious, felonious, barbarous, 
murderous — as exposed in recent 
events, whether in famine strikes like 
those of Chicago or in wholesale murder 
like that in New York. Some of their 
spokesmen would argue the union shop 
out of existence as determental to in- 
dustrial peace. This, when the fact is 
that when clothing manufacturers get 
their employes completely at their 
mercy in the “open shop’* they force 
them to submit to every manner of neg- 
lect, indignity, and slave-driving, and 
then on occasions burn them alive. 

While we are at the task we may as 
well recite some irrefragable testi- 
mony, of recent development, to show 
that it is the employing class that to- 
day in America is on trial before the 
world for theft, disloyalty, and inhum- 
anity — that a considerable part of it has 
degenerated to a stage of many-phased 
crookedness, in comparison with which 
union labor stands upright and honor- 
able, despite all the sinister agencies 
hired to blacken its reputation. 


Too long, in dealing with the trade 
unions, has there an assumption by em- 
ployers, wholly unfounded, that their 
class represents law and order, respon- 
sibility and high standing, the distinc- 
tion of individual merit and the authority 
of superior class integrity. Too often 
what they realy stand for is no more 
than colossal and unblushing gall, un- 
scrupulous and insatiable greed. 

We want to assure trade unionists and 
their sympathizers that — taking into con- 
sideration that no human institution can 
be perfect — the trade union representa- 
tives when facing employers have no 
good reason to be ashamed of their class 
or their cause. The trade union is right 
—if not all right to the last dot and par- 
ticle, as near right as any other human 
institution, and doing a hundredfold the 
good of most others. One source of our 
weakness is that too often we forget the 
employers who dread and hate our unions 
never falter in finding them in the wrong, 
whether the testimony against them be 
false or true, and also that we hesitate to 
hit back when employers and their paid 
agents are blackening our leaders or de- 
preciating our organization. What here 
follows regarding employers is but a 
sketch of a mass of truths that can be 
produced. Let union men take full cue 
from it all, and prepare themselves in 
their own occupations for the occasions 
when the Harrises and Blancks are in- 
dulging in virtuous self-praise, coupled 
with denunciations of the trade union 
that seeks to protect their employes from, 
discrimination or exploitation, fraud or 
fire. 

If one of the Triangle girls had been 
caught filching a ten-cent bit of shirt- 
waist material, she would have been liable 
to arrest and sentence to a term in prison. 
But La Follette's weekly recently con- 
tained a series of illustrations showing 
how the “all-wool,*’ “all-silk,” and “all- 
linen” materials worked up by clothing 
and other manufacturers washed out to 
rags and tatters in the acids that separate 
wool, silk, and linen from their adulter- 
ants. In a piece of “all-wool” dress ma- 
terial there was 34 per cent of cotton; in 
a sample of “silk,** 71 per cent of mineral 
matter; in a “linen” towel, only a few 
bare linen threads and all the rest cot- 
ton. Said La Foliette's: “Fabrics of this 
kind are not exceptional; they are for 
sale everywhere, and in largest quanti- 
ties among the poor.” Facts that the 
united clothing manufacturers would fain 
forget when prating to union men about 
dishonesty of “restriction of output I” 

The New York Times inserted this 
letter from a reader, August 11, 1910: 

“My experience with merchant tailors 
as to their truthfulness has been so pro- 
voking as to lead me to wonder how 
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small or large a percentage of tailors can 
be relied upon in their promises/' 

Trade unionists unreliable, forsooth! 
The following is from a Times editorial: 
‘Silks' made of cellulose with adul- 
terants of sugar, molasses, glucose, caustic 
soda, and tin salts, are not good fabrics, 
therefore their sale as silks is rather a 
worse cheat than the sale of the specially 
treated cotton goods. . . . Then there 

are imitation ginghams; cotton treated 
with magnesia and marked ‘pure linen’; 
linens made of shoddy fibre; veneered 
linens the preparation of which makes 
heavy draughts upon the world’s trade in 
rags and fabrics of every description 
marked as of sterling quality which, test- 
ed, would land their makers in jail if 
subjected to the law that applies to the 
makers of sterling silver. An article by 
Mary and Lewis Theiss in Pearson's 
Magazine for March tells us all about 
adulterated clothing." 

There are trade union men in the em- 
ploy of the sugar magnates of this coun- 
try. Would it be becoming in the greatest 
of these magnates, in these days of their 
shame and degradation, to undertake to 
pluck the mote out of the eye of trade 
unionism? Let us see for a moment. 
From a San FVancisco press dispatch, De- 
cember 30, 1910: 

"‘A preliminary investigation has fur- 
nished evidence which leads Treasury offi- 
cials to believe the frauds at San Fran- 
cisco will eclipse those at New York. One 
official of the Treasury Department said 
today: ‘The troubles of the sugar import- 
ers have only begun. The discoveries of 
the frauds have only started.' " 

From New York newspapers, March 30, 
1011, Tvhen recording the fact that the 
city, by decision of a referee filed with the 
Supreme Court, might proceed to collect 
$520,000 back water rents from the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company: 

“The city’s suit for the back payments 
arose from the discovery that the com- 
pany had been systematically using cut- 
offs which brought large quantities of 
water into its refineries unmetered. The 
company sought an injunction to prevent 
the attempts to collect for the water thus 
obtained and to prevent the city cutting 
off its supply until it had paid.” 

The use of a water or a gas “cut-off," 
by the ordinary citizen, is a State prison 
crime. A “cut-off" is a pipe which taps 
the street main, or the pipe connection 
with the street main, at a point on the 
street-side of the customer's meter and 
permitting the use of water (or gas) un- 
metered. The American Sugar Refining 
Company thus stole water, by sneak-thief 
methods, so the court decides, to the 
amount of $526,000! And if one of its em- 
ployes, say a member of his union's labor 
day committee, were to be caught carry- 


ing away half a pound of brown sugar, 
the public would see in employing class 
dailies: “Another union official indicted 
for theft!" 

No words could be too violent to de- 
scribe the dishonor of the American 
Sugar Refining Company in its carec** of 
deliberate robbery of the people of this 
country extending over a ' period of at 
least thirty years. The story has often, 
been told, but we deem the occasion fit- 
ting for its reproduction here. We con- 
dense from the Outlook, August 6, 1910: 

The trust was convicted of the frauds, 
subjected to a penalty of $130,000, and 
compelled to make restitution of over 
$2,000,000 which it had filched from the 
Government * * , 

The American Sugar Refining Company 
—alias in common parlance the Sugar 
Trust — owns at Williamsburg, in Brook- 
lyn, the largest sugar refinery in the 
world. At its extensive docks are landed 
yearly more than a billion pounds of raw 
sugar brought from the ends of the earth. 
As the sugar is landed it is weighed, for 
the computation of the duties, on big plat- 
form scales — 17 in number — whose re- 
cording beams are inclosed in narrow 
scale-houses, spaced at regular intervals 
along the docks. In each scale-house sat 
two men, a custom-house employe known 
as the government weigher and a sugar 
company employe known as the company 
checker. The former did the weighing — 
adjusting, as each truck-load or draft of 
three bags was run upon the platform, the 
poise on the scale-beam, reading off the 
weight, and recording it in his book. The 
latter was supposed to watch the work of 
the weigher and to record the weight of 
each draft in a book of his owq. The 
weigher sat just inside the door of the 
scale-house, the company checker in the 
far corner, his left side close against the 
wall. On a day in November, 1907 — the 
20th, in fact— Richard Parr strolled on to 
the Williamsburg docks. Parr was a 
special employe of the custom-house who 
had some time before run across certain 
signs that seemed to him to point to ex- 
tensive frauds in the weighing of sugar, 
* * * Meanwhile the company checker., 

a man named Kehoe, sat in his chair, his 
left elbow on his knee, his left hand out 
of sight in the corner, and a flag of dis- 
tress flying in his face. Parr ordered 
him to get up, sat down in his place, 
reached down in the corner, and found 
the curled up end of a narrow steel 
spring, which worked loosely in a hole 
in the stanchion of the scale. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The inner end of the spring rested upon 
one end of the walking-beam of the 
scale, and pressed it down with such 
force that it made a truck-load of sugar 
apparently weigh from ten to twenty 
pounds less than its real weight. The 
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spring was manipulated by the company 
checker so that it would press upon 
the walking-beam when a truck was on 
the platform, and would be withdrawn 
when the platform was empty, in order 
that the effect of the pressure might not 
be apparent when nothing was being 
weighed. * ♦ *' What a potent little 

piece of wire! Working quietly and un- 
obtrusively in its little dark comer, it 
robbed the Government of the duty on 
from ten to twenty pounds of sugar every 
time a truck-load of three bags was put 
upon the scale platform. ♦ ♦ ♦ In the 

stanchion of every one of the seventeen 
scales on the docks was a hole like that 
in which the spring was discovered. So 
there was the title for the case ready to 
hand — “The Case of the Seventeen Holes." 

The first case to be tried was against 
the company itself. In the course of it 
the Government showed, from the com- 
pany's own books and from the books of 
those who sold it the raw sugar, that 
year after year, on cargo after cargo, the 
company paid for thousands of pounds 
more sugar than it was paying duty on. 
One of two inferences was inevitable 
Either the company was systematically 
cheating itself to the extent of millions 
of dollars a year by paying for sugar 
which it never received, or it was system- 
atically cheating the Government to the 
extent of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars a year by not paying duty on sugar 
which it did receive. ♦ ♦ ♦ The re- 

sult of the second trial was the conviction 
of Spitzer and the four checkers and 
their sentencing to the penitentiary for 
from one to two years. The next step was 
the quest of the men "higher up," and in- 
dictments against Charles R. Heike, the 
secretary of the Sugar Trust and the con- 
fidential man of H. O. Havemeyer, the 
trust's head, and Ernest Gerbracht, the 
superintendent of the Williamsburg re- 
finery, were promptly found. 

The connecting link between the docks 
and the refinery was quickly perceived by 
the Government attorneys to be in the 
figures representing the weight of the 
sugar. The same was true of the link be- 
tween the docks where the frauds were 
actually committed, and the head oflSce of 
the trust, across the river in V/all street. 
On each cargo of dutiable sugar there 
were two sets of weights, the one the true 
weights, in accordance with which the 
sugar was paid for, the other the false 
weights, in accordance with w’hich the 
duties on the sugar were computed. If 
any responsible official in the refinery, 
and still more in the trust office, had 
criminal knowledge of and criminal com- 
plicity in the frauds, the evidence of such 
knowledge and complicity must be sought 
in his relation to those two sets of figures. 


♦ ♦ ♦ Early in the third trial, Oliver 

Spitzer, the dock superintendent who had 
been already convicted and was safe in the 
penitentiary in Atlanta, appeared in the 
courtroom with a pardon from the Presi- 
dent and a full confession of his share 
in the frauds. It was natural that the 
thought should spring to every one’s 
mind: Now we shall hear all about it, 

now we shall know who ordered the 
frauds and was ultimately responsible for 
them. But his story, which disappointed 
this expectation, was even more natural 
under the circumstances. He found 
fraudulent methods in use when he came 
to the docks about thirty years ago. He 
accepted them as a matter of course, im- 
proved upon them from time to time, and 
kept them up without direct orders be- 
cause that was evidently what was ex- 
pected from the man in his position. But 
two or three times a year, he testified, his 
superior officer, Gerbracht, would rush in- 
to his office, fling at him the warning, 
“You’re being robbed, You’re being rob- 
bed. You’re being robbed," and dash out 
again without listening to any inquiry or 
explanation or protest. Then, testified 
Spitzer, he would go out and tell the 
checkers in the scale-houses to manipulate 
the. springs so as to get more weight for 
the company ♦ ♦ 

So figures and letters showed the way to 
the “men higher up." There were other 
bits of evidence that told against Heike 
— a set of tables, first originated by Mr. 
Havemeyer, then extended and supple- 
mented by Heike, the only conceivable use 
of which would be in showing the differ- 
ence between the true weights and the 
false on all kinds of cargoes ♦ ♦ ♦. 

The jury said guilty, though on the 
last count of the indictment only, influenc- 
ed a little to leniency, we may surmise, 
by age and white hair and blameless 
private life. ♦ ♦ ♦ The play has seen 

the great trust unmasked of its petty vil- 
lainy, brought to its knees at the bar of 
justice, and compelled to disgorge two mil- 
lions of its ill-gotten gains. It has seen 
the lesser tools of the villainy convicted 
and punished, and In this last act two 
men of prominent position and high re- 
sponsibility brought to book as leading 
actors in the conspiracy ♦ ♦ ♦. 

If a union retail clerk should be 
caught by his employer pilfering a can 
of condensed mik or a cotton necktie, 
value 10 cents, he would be sent to prison. 
What about the criminal methods on a 
Napoleonic scale of New York wholesale 
dealers shown up in the course of the 
raids on them during the last year, prin- 
cipally instituted by the commissioner 
of weights and measures? We have 
volumes of clippings from New York 
papers on this subject. Here are some 
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of the findings of the commissioner and 
his assistants: 

In the wholesale grocery district, the 
''trade custom” of selling 140 pounds of 
potatoes to the barrel instead of the legal 
174 pounds. In the milk shifting cen- 
ters, a quart or more short to each five 
gallon can, due to dents in the cans. In 
the ice trade, scales furnished ice wagon 
drivers by the ice trust that could register 
twenty-two pounds as thirty. In the 
jewelry trade, "eighteen-karat” gold 
which proved to be only five to five and 
one-half karats, and in silver articles 
conditions even worse, through false 
markings are a misdemeanor. The rub- 
ber manufacturers were summoned before 
the city officials to show why rubber 
receptacles were not stamped with their 
true capacity. Scale manufacturers had 
devised scales to let dishonest grocers and 
butchers sell meats at short weight, one 
device being a scale-face which began to 
register at a pound instead of zero, and 
another a heavy transparent parchment 
paper to spread on scales, to be weighed 
again and again with and as meat. 
"Hence,” said the scale-makers' circular 
to merchants, "you sell paper at the price 
of meat.” The ham and bacon "packers,” 
that is, wholesalers, after being exposed 
in their peculiar "trade customs,” wrote 
to the commissioner that "Never again in 
New York City would they charge for bur- 
lap at the price of ham, nor label a ham 
as weighing more than the figure at which 
it actually tipped the scales.” The 
product of a packer had in a certain in- 
stance weighed twenty-six ounces short 
of the figure called for, and he and his fel- 
low-packers had been selling the burlap 
wrappers of hams at 30 cents a pound. 
Representatives of the biggest firms of 
ice dealers in New York waited on the 
commissioner at his office to tell him 
that "It is .impossible to weigh out ice as 
it is sold,” whereas the law says, "No 
person shall sell or offer for sale ice in 
any manner other than weight.” The 
commissioner told these representatives 
that he himself had weighed some of 
their 300 pound cakes on delivery, to find 
that they really weighed only 275 or 
280. All these statements relate to the 
"trade customs” of manufacturers and 
wholesalers. 

It is true, also, the commissioner threw 
into the sea in one trip retailers* false 
scales that together weighed more than 
a ton, and in one day alone sixty-two 
violators of the law against short weights 
and the use of fraudulent scales W’ere 
haled before the Chief of the Bureau, 
all being arrested in a single district of 
the city. How certain newspapers played 
up and pictured the petty frauds of the 
small grocers and push-cart men, w'ho do 
not advertise, and let the big malefactors 


go with bare mention! But in an ad- 
dress before the Brooklyn Central Labor 
Union the commissioner himself said: 

"I say to you that the mercantile life 
of New York City is diseased, and some 
of the very men who stand upon the 
public forum at election time denouncing 
men in public life could not stand the 
searchlight of exposure if it should be 
turned upon them. Some of the so-called 
reputable merchants who would be first 
to denounce labor could not stand a 
searching inquiry into their methods. The 
corporations want immunity from the 
laws, and they hold out to the public 
officer temptation in the form of bribe 
money, and if the public officer is w'eak 
he accepts the bribe, and I ask you men 
who is responsible for the dishonesty? 

"As compared with the bribe money 
of corporations the money that is stolen 
directly from the treasury is not a drop 
in the bucket. I say to you that the 
dishonesty of peddlers and small grocers 
is nothing compared to the dishonesty 
of the corporations, 

"W^io is it for the last ten years has 
fought down legislation meant for the 
consumer's protection? Who has fought 
against the net weight law which is abso* 
lutely necessary? Gentlemen, I ask and 
seek the co-operaton of the Journeymen 
Butchers* Union in my effort to prevent 
the dishonest butcher from pulling the 
scale, and I call upon the Retail Grocery 
Clerks* Union to prevent short-w^eighing 
in the grocery stores,” 

These views received confirmation In 
a sermon by the Rev. Frederick Lynch, 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, Madison 
avenue. New York. He declared he had 
ample authority for saying that graft 
runs through the business system of New’ 
York from top to bottom. 

"It even extends to the undertakers. 
I had been in New York hardly a month 
as a pastor when an undertaker came 
to me and offered me a 'rake-off on 
every funeral I would get him.* Of course 
they go to the sextons as w^ell. With 
every yacht fitted out in New York City 
the Captain gets handsome presents of 
clothes and other things. Every inves- 
tigation in New York has disclosed graft 
running all through the system, contrac- 
tors getting contracts by graft, charging 
the city double prices, buying city em- 
ployes all along the line.” 

The journeymen bakers of New York, 
to our knowledge, have been necessarily 
in a condition of strike for the last thirty 
years. They stubbornly refuse to accept 
their bosses* "open shop,** with the "in- 
dustrial peace** which it brings. Here 
are some of the features of that form 
of peace: Compulsory boarding in rooms 
connected with the bakeshop; working 
unrestricted hours; w^ages, dollars under 
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the union scale; gloomy cellar bakeries, 
which at times are the men’s sleeping 
rooms, connected with their closets; ter- 
rific heat and inadequate ventilation. All 
this, and more, while the journeymen, 
bakers see their bosses violating the law 
constantly in such ways as these: Selling 
loaves of two sizes at one price, depend- 
efit on the ignorance of “trade customs'* 
on the part of the customer; using in 
pies and cakes eggs which to the trade 
are known as “rots” and spots”; neglect- 
ing to use fly screens; rarely providing 
spittoons; the only source of ventilation 
sidewalk cellar doors or windows into 
which clouds of filthy street dust are 
blown. The laws recently adopted for- 
bidding these conditions were passed 
chiefly through the agitation of the trade 
unions and social workers. But it was 
the bosses who carried up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, to be declared 
unconstitutional, the New York law which 
forbade more than ten hours’ work daily 
in bakeshops, a law which had been held 
constitutional by the highest court in 
the State of New York. 

Similarly, packing-house employes are 
obliged to go on strike for living wages 
and for the betterment of labor conditions, 
ofiiicial descriptions of which have shock- 
ed the nation. Is this class of employes 
to be prohibited from having an effective 
union, dealing as they do with perpetra- 
tors of such widespread injury to the pub- 
lic health as brought upon themselves 
the penalties -of the national mout in- 
spection law? 

Every step urged by the trade unions 
in employing the law' to reduce the ef- 
fects of occupational diseases meets either 
wuth apathy on the part of employers in 
general or the active opposition of those 
"Whose financial interests might be im- 
periled oy sanitary regulation. For ex- 
ample, white lead is used in thirteen 
trades and twenty-six branches of manu- 
facture. Says William Ludlow' Cheney 
{Independent, February 9, 1911) : 

’What white lead does to some paint- 
ers is best told by hospital records and 
the 'sick heneftV hooks of the painters' 
unions. Every one has heard of ‘painters’ 
colic.’ To the relatively innocent ‘colic’ 
the investigation adds paralysis, loss of 
weight, ‘a slowly increasing disease of the 
blood vessels’ of the liver, kidneys and 
heart,* insanity, senility, and sometimes 
ueath. ... In Germany the Govern- 
ment provides that there shall be no dry 
rubbing of painted surfaces in inclosed 
rooms. In the United States the sur- 
faces of all railroad cars and of all auto- 
mobiles are rubbed by men working in 
air-tignt rooms. The rooms are kept 
sealed so that the paint dust will not 
settle on other damp surfaces. ... In 
one English white-lead factory employing 


182 men careful medical inspection failed 
to discover one case of lead-poisoning in 
the year 1909-10. In an Illinois factory 
employing 142 men partial inspection re- 
vealed 25 men suffering from lead-poison- 
ing last year. In another English fac- 
tory employing 90 rrien no case was found 
for five successive years. In an Illinois 
factory employing 94 men, 28 per cent 
of all employes have had lead-poisoning 
and 40 per cent of all employed in the 
dustier work. 

Tell us, have any non-union wage-work- 
ers ever had the slightest weight in the 
fight being carried on in this country 
to bring about the protection of the white- 
lead workers that Germany gives to the 
trades exposed to white-lead poison? No. 
The open-shop non-unionist, in all public 
w'ork, Is a social cipher. He has no or- 
ganization, with sick benefit books to 
fall back upon; he has no legislative 
committee, seeking a just government 
supervision of health in his industry. He 
is the helpless victim of greedy, unscru- 
lous, vampire employers. 

What does Dr. John B. Andrews wHte 
of tne manufacture of matches? 

“The manufacture of matches in the 
United States beyond any other industry 
presents an opportunity to improve con- 
ditions and easily to make a most dan- 
gerous industry entirely harmless. Pecu- 
liar to this industry is a disease which, 
without great expense, without a long 
struggle against poverty, indifference, ig- 
norance and neglect, may be eliminated 
absolutely by the prohibition of the use 
of white phosphorus. A harmless substi- 
tute from the poison is commercially 
practicable and readily available. Why, 
then, do our manufacturers not use this 
substitute? Many w'ould gladly do so, 
but it costs just a little more to make 
uon-poisonous matches.” 

To make non-poisonous matches “costs 
just a little more” to the employer. To 
make poisonous matches costs w'orking 
men and w'oraen frightful disease and a 
horrible death I 

At the St. Louis meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, 
last December, a committee which had 
investigated mercurial poisoning in fac- 
tories, reported: 

“No statistics w'ere obtainable on the 
subject, hospital records being either non- 
existent or hopelessly defective; physi- 
cians, for reasons of self-interest or pro- 
fessional secrecy, often being unwilling 
to give the information at their disposal; 
and the workers themselves being afraid 
to say much lest they offended their em- 
])loyers. The greatest impediment of all, 
however, w'as the reluctance of factory 
owners and managers to allow any in- 
spection of health conditions in their 
factories.” 

In the hatters’ trade, one investigator 
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had in three months compiled a record 
of sixty cases of mercurial poisoning in 
Brooklyn, Newark, and Orange facto rtes. 
In all of Great Britain in twelve months 
only ninety-four such cases were reported. 
It was in these hat-making centers that 
the employers recently fought so stub- 
bornly for the “open shop,” the workers 
in which can have no effective influence 
over sanicary conditions. 

The necessity for pure food laws is a 
topic much discuss^ in recent years 
throughout the nation. What class is res- 
ponsible for impure food? The wage- 
workers? Any charge against them on 
this score would obviously be absurd. 
On the contrary, it is the wage-workers, 
compelled against their will at times to 
be helpless witnesses of the adulteration 
of food, or passive participants, who give 
notice of the fact to the health authorities. 
As for the latter, they are so often found 
“fixed” by the employers that protest to 
them may prove unavailing. Last spring, 
an investigation of the management of 
the New York State charities institutions 
showed that “the time of the Albany 
office was spent in determining such de- 
tails as the price and brand of shoe- 
strings, while the larger needs of the in- 
stitutions, such as the weighing and ana- 
lyzing of coal, the adequate inspection 
of beef and butter, and the proper manage- 
ment of farms, were neglected.” The in- 
vestigators concluded that the central 
purchasing of supplies resulted in “great 
loss to the State.” Over 90 per cent of 
the blitter was “below specification,” and 
“some of it was unfit for food.” The 
beef supplied was up to specifications in 
only five of the seventeen institutions 
examined,” etc. Here the facts showed 
collusion between the big employing con- 
tractors and State officials. The journey- 
man butchers have found their employers 
disputatious when trade union reforms 
have been suggested to them. 

We hear of excitement during teamster 
strikes, and read the sensational stories 
regarding them written by reporters who, 
“writing on space,” must turn in to their 
news editors something startling or have 
their matter rejected. But the teamsters 
too often have lessons in law-breaking 
taught them by their employers. What, 
for instance, could be more brazen than 
the plea of the members of a New York 
firm of dealers in bottled “spring water,” 
who, when convicted of selling water 
drawn from the faucets fed by pipes of 
the regular city aqueduct supply, stated 
that the Croton water being “partly 
spring” there was no deception in their 
business? What does the rigid official 
inspection of the milk supply in cities 
signify, but that the milk trusts are jcap- 
able of watering and “doctoring” what is 
the very source of life to children? 


Commissioner of Accounts Fosdick, who 
investigated the Food Inspection Bureaus 
in the Department of Health in New York, 
in a chemical laboratory of his own, as- 
serted that many injurious preservatives 
were in use in the city; that bob veal was 
sold in quantities, and that many slaugh- 
ter houses, particularly those dealing in 
chickens, were conducted in an unsanitary 
manner. The commissioner could not 
understand how some of the officials of 
the Health Department could have been 
ignorant of these things. 

The Dairy and Food Bureau of the 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Depart- 
ment discovered that a large number of 
delicatessen and other stores in Phila- 
delphia had been for a long time selling 
“dyed” fish as a substitute for smoked 
fish. 

Commenting on the fact that a New 
York newspaper had published a calcula- 
tion that a loss of $30,000,000 a year was 
caused in the city from short weights and 
measures, Charles F. Kenworthy stated 
that it was a practice of merchants to 
pay hotel stewards for the privilege of 
their trade. Bribery and graft here, by 
two sets of employers. 

It takes a lot of close watching of con- 
tractors on public work to keep them 
from violating the eight-hour day and 
tne prevailing rate of wages clause in 
their contracts. The laws defensive of 
the workers’ rights in these respects have 
been passed despite contractors’ opposi- 
tion. In attacking the trade unions, con- 
tractors have never let up on the union 
shop as “an institution detrimental to 
industry,” and to liberty, and all the 
principles of honesty and fair dealing, so 
I)recious to the employing class. Our 
volume of clippings on the subject of 
contractors’ dishonesty is so thick and 
heavy that the merest mention of some 
of the most notorious recent cases is 
sufficient to indicate that when trade 
union representatives are called on to 
deal with this class of employers they are 
not in the least constrained to put im- 
plicit confidence in their every word. In 
glancing at this aboreviated list of con- 
tractors’ crimes, think of how the public 
would be called on to be horrified if the 
calendar of convicted trade union officials* 
offenses against the law were as numer- 
ous: 

In the Harrisburg Capitol frauds, four 
contractors and State officials were sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary, and the At- 
torney-General brought suit for the re- 
covery of $5,000,000 from the band of 
contractors and officials in this instance 
caught stealing. In the Pittsburg graft 
scandals contractors, supply men, and 
bankers had bribed sixty city Councilmen. 
When a year ago, L. Savage, a contrac- 
tor of West Seneca, N. Y., was convicted 
of obtaining money from the town on 
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false bills, he turned State’s evidence, 
which ended in the conviction of H. C. 
Leir, formerly President of the Town 
Board, of grand larceny. No lively maga- 
zine ever wrote up this obscure case; but 
suppose the parties had been members of 
the bridgebuilders’ union? The Conger- 
Allds episode of last year at Albany is 
no longer referred to in the press, but 
the deplorable matter of one union dele- 
gate going wrong in New York six years 
ago is the stock reference in the employ- 
ing class press to substantiate the charge 
of “union grafting.” When that case, to 
the minutest detail, was being used in 
ten thousand editorial articles to shock 
the entire country, an Assistant District 
Attorney of New York announced at a 
dinner, attended wholly by the employing 
class, that he intended to send a crowd 
of “labor leaders” to Sing Sing. Three 
years afterward, at the close of a dragnet 
crusade against union officials, the re- 
cords, as quoted by the District Attorney 
himself, showed only three convictions 
of union officials, and in two of the tnree 
the sentences were never carried out. In 
going back six years one’s mind recurs 
to the insurance scandals of about that 
period ! Enough is suggested on that 
point in a single sentence. The fire at tne 
Capitol at Albany a few weeks ago brought 
to memory the fact that the building, 
planned to be built for |4, 000,000, ran up 
to a cost of $25,000,000. It was a peren- 
nial contractors’ job for twenty-five years. 
To read the charges of graft connected 
with it would require hours; to hear an 
old employe in the building describe the 
papier-macnie ceilings supposed to be oak, 
the six-inch flues to immense chimneys 
that could never be made to draw, the 
bogus cheap wood panels which the speci- 
fications made mahogany, were enough to 
bring the serious citizen to grief and the 
cynical to laughter. 

The employers with whom the members 
of the Typographical Union are brought 
in contact in their traue agreements — or 
in their strikes, for example, to maintain 
the eight-hour day — are a body of men of 
fine intelligence and business honor. Yet 
among them are exceptions sufficient in 
number to oblige union printer committee- 
men to be on the alert to see that none of 
their employers may find loopholes in 
trade contracts by which agreements may 
be voided. A year ago a former State 
Printer of Ohio was convicted of graft 
charges. In Ottawa, Canada, the Superin- 
tendent of Stationery in the Government 
Printing Bureau for twenty years dis- 
appeared last summer, following charges 
that he had taken graft in the purchase 
of supplies to the possible amount of $1,- 
000,000. In New York, an investigation 
of the City Record disclosed the fact that 
approximately $400,000 a year could be 


saved by lopping off “waste.” It was 
shown otherwise that no less than eighty 
publications “without standing or circular 
tlon,” had been mainly or wholly sup- 
ported from the municipal advertising,, 
nearly $5,000,000 having been distributed 
in this way in six years. The mayor 
wrote a letter to the corporation counsel 
saying that election advertising on one 
occasion had cost ten times what 
should, namely, $40,000, instead of $4,000. 
Suppose New York Typographical, or any 
one of its officials, had been caught run- 
ning one of those sixty dummy news- 
papers, fat with municipal advertising! 
But only employers ran them. The Liter- 
ary Digest of March 25, in an article un- 
der the heading “Is Graft Strangling Re- 
ligion?” quotes an editorial writer in the 
Christian Work and Evangelist as saying 
that young men “find it difficult to prac- 
tice their Christian principles in the en- 
vironmen in which they find themselves in 
shop and office.” “A school superintend- 
ent told us that a certain textbook pub- 
lishing house had made him very flatter- 
ing approaches of friendship when it 
came time to get new text-books introduc- 
e-\ Some houses have that reputation.” 
“It (grafting) knocks at the doors of 
religious journals. It sometimes says we 
will advertise with you if you praise our 
goods — and the goods do not always de- 
serve praise.” 

How many dreary pages of matter the 
daily press has given its readers during 
the last year relative to the crookedness 
of public officials! A New York state 
engineer charged with raising a bid 
$9,000, of which he took $8,000; the 
mayor of Lawrence, Mass., found guilty 
of conspiring to procure the removal of 
the fire chief by bribery; three county 
supervisors and road superintendents in 
Schenectady convicted of grand lar- 
ceny, two fined $1,000 and one $500; one 
of the Pittsburg councilmen sentenced 
to prison for eight months for being 
caught selling his vote twice; a nest of 
grafters, high officials of Queensborough, 
Greater New York, exposed, resignations 
and indictments ensuing; the New York 
Newsdealers’ Protective Association at a 
public meeting in protest against the 
aldermen who overcharged members for 
their licenses; an ex-governor of New 
Jersey up again for an office charging 
that Federal politicians were “trying to 
buy” his own county from him. On a 
national scale we have the scandal of 
the ship-subsidy lobby of last April, re- 
calling the opposition of shipbuilders to 
the union eight-hour bills; the congres- 
sional investigation of last August into 
Indian affairs which showed that “con- 
tingent fees” aggregating $5,000,000 had 
been paid by the Indians of Oklahoma to 
get payment for their claims against the 
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Government; the indictment, of the Bath- 
tub Trust's officials in December, when it 
was said the attorney general would in- 
sist on a jail sentence if they were con- 
victed. 

In the last named case a feature arose 
well worthy of notice here: 

“But Mr. Wickersham learned a bitter 
lesson from the fla^ant and defiant con- 
duct of the members of the Window Glass 
Trust in openly assessing the fines paid 
by them upon their employes. He re- 
gards this as an act of refined cruelty, 
and one that shows how defiant of the 
rights of individuals trusts can be. He 
is convinced that nothing short of actual 
personal physical punishment can ever 
be relied on to make the law a terror to 
evil-doers.” 

When we come to look over the em- 
ploying class smugglers caught in the 
act during the last year, we have a 
beautiful showing of disreputableness 
masquerading as the cream of respect- 
ability. The two Duveens last month, in 
their notorious case, on paying their 
fines of $10,000 each, when pleading 
guilty in court to conspiracy to defraud 
the United States Government, offered to 
pay $1,200,000 in settlement of the civil 
litigation against themi. The well known 
ex-governor of one of the New England 
states and his wife and son were arrested 
in June last and fined $5,500 for bringing 
to this country dutiable goods as bag- 
gage and “failing” to declare them, A 
stiff high protection manufacturer of an 
up-river New York town paid a small for- 
tune in fines for jewelry his wife brought 
in concealed in her hat. The public has 
become accustomed to the stories of rich 
folks coming by the swellest steamers 
being examined by the custom house 
officials with undeclared dutiable goods 
found hidden almost in their very ears. 
A fashionable hotelkeeper forgot he had 
$850 worth of dutiable goods in one 
trunk, a mere bagatelle. An attorney re- 
cently made an offer to the customs offi- 
cials of $100,000 to stop an investigation 
in a certain case of the habit of steamship 
companies in handling “sl%eper trunks,” a 
system by which the trunks of imaginary 
passengers, or passengers long since ar- 
rived, are put on the piers from a vessel, 
perhaps after dark, and taken away with- 
out permits. In the case of live such 
trunks coming by two steamers of one 
line, the New York collector brought 
suit to compel the company to pay 
$o5,000. When last fall the same collec- 
tor decided to hold up for correction all 
dry goods falsely marked as to sizes or 
quality, more than a million dollars* 
worth piled up in a few days. “In ex- 
planation of so extensive a fraud,” said 
one of the conservative New York papers, 
“importers say the custom oegan years 


ago.” Max Rubel, president of a cloak 
firm, an-d Louis J. Finkelstein, secretary, 
after pleading guilty, were fined by Judge 
Holt $3,600 each for undervaluation of 
goods imported from France. The 
United States attorney, in prosecuting 
them, said that the firm*s fraud had been 
of six years* duration. In the hat trade 
the seizure of Panama hats, after Collec- 
tor Loeb's methods of detection were put 
into force, were so great as to bring the 
sales to a shortage for the season! Bad, 
these cases, for the reputation of em- 
ployers in the New York clothing trade. 

The increasing attacks on the railroad 
employes’ trade unions by the railroad 
employing class might be regarded as 
arising from a defensible motive if rail- 
road financiers and managers were able 
to stand before the world as usually seek- 
ing to be a step in advance in protecting 
both the public and their employes in 
their rights. But any examination of the 
reforms instituted in the operation of 
railroads, especially in the last five years, 
must show on the contrary that legisla- 
tive acts carrying out the principal re- 
forms have been opposed by the com- 
panies. It has taken many years, for 
example, to introduce safety couplings, 
and the spirit of opposition shown by the 
railroad managers in that one move is 
illustrative of their settled policy of 
obstruction wherever the employes have 
recourse either to the law or to their 
unions for their own protection. The 
butchery of railroad employes and others 
on American roads is on a scale of blood- 
shed only equaled in the Chicago and 
steel trust slaughterhouses. After the 
decades of agitation over this question, 
the first quarter of 1910 showed 446 more 
persons killed and 6,110 hurt than in the 
similar period of 1909. Suits against 
railroad companies for violations of the 
hours of service act of 1908 could seldom 
or never be begun were it not for union 
activity. We note one suit in Pittsburg, 
a few months ago, charging the Balti- 
more & Ohio road with requiring certain 
of its employes engaged in moving inter- 
state traffic to remain on duty for a period 
longer than sixteen consecutive hours, 
the employes again going on duty with- 
out having remained away from their 
work ten consecutive hours. On the big- 
gest lines the pension systems are trans- 
parently designed to weaken the unions 
and to forestall the possibilities of pro- 
tests or strikes. The reinstatement of 
men over 45 years of age who have been 
dropped for any reason, or themselves 
have suspended work, is not expected by 
railroad employes. 

The dual attitude of railroad companies 
toward their employes and toward the 
laws relating to employes was thus de- 
scribed by Daniel L. Cease, editor of the 
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Railway Trainmen’s Magazine, at the 
meeting of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation in St. Louis, December, 
1910: 

“I will quote a paragraph from an offi- 
cial railroad bulletin of the ‘protection to 
the employe’ kind; and then I will quote 
from a letter issued by a superintendent 
to his employes. I quote from the bulle- 
tin: 

“ ‘Employes, before they attempt to 
make couplings or to uncouple, will 
examine and see that the cars or engines 
to be uncoupled or coupled, couplers, 
drawheads, and other appliances connect- 
ed therewith, ties, rails, tracks, and road- 
bed, are in good, safe condition. They 
must exercise great care in coupling and 
uncoupling cars. In all cases sufficient 
time must be taken to avoid accident or 
personal injury.’ 

“This rule is for the legal defense of 
the company. Now note the rule for the 
men: 

“ ‘Entirely too much time is being lost, 
especially on local trains, due to train 
and engine men not taking advantage of 
conditions in order to gain time doing 
work, sw itching, and unloading and load- 
ing freight. Neither must you wait until 
train stops to get men In position. It Is 
also of the utmost importance that en- 
ginemen be alive, prompt to take signals, 
and make quick signals. In this respect 
it is only necessary to call your attention 
to the old adage, which is a true one, that 
when train or engine men do not make 
good on local trains, it thoroughly demon- 
strates those men are detrimental to the 
service as well as to their own personal 
interests, and such men, instead of being 
assigned to other runs, should be dis- 
pensed with.’’ 

After such a two-faced course in a mat- 
ter concerning the lives of their employes, 
what can the railroad managers con- 
cerned expect from their men but doubt 
and suspicion in regard to all other ques- 
tions arising between the two classes? 

Nor can the average employe be im- 
pressed so favorably with the current ha(p- 
penings as betw^een the railroad financiers 
and managers themselves as to accept 
blindly whatever professions of fair deal- 
ing and liberality toward employes may 
come from the employers’ side. What 
a revelation on this point came in 
January from James T. Hatrahan, re- 
tiring president of the Illinois Central 
Railroad, when commenting on the 
looting of that company’s treasury by 
car repair frauds. He said: 

“It was my deepest regret that any- 
thing should have occurred during my 
administration to warrant criticism of 
the management of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company. While betrayal of 
any position of honor and responsibility 


is much to be deplored, the particular 
feature of this whole matter which has 
caused me pain is the treachery to me of 
men whom I have trained and educatecl, 
some of them more than thirty years, 
and whom I have caused to be placed in 
the positions they now occupy.” 

Relative to these fake repairs and 
padded bills, Harold A. Sims, former car 
inspector of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, testified in court: 

“We made it a point to do some kind of 
repair work on every Illinois Central car 
brought to us so that the inspector would 
report on it. Then we would doctor the 
bill in the office. When cars came in 
loaded with repair material we would 
make some repair on the cars them- 
selves, such as tightening the bolts. 
When the inspector reported on them 
with his ‘O. K.’ we padded the bills just 
like the rest. I should judge the pad- 
ding averaged about 40 per cent.” 

Such acts can not be classed as wholly 
exceptional. The daily press continu- 
ally furnishes the public wdth new revela- 
tions of crookedness on the part of the 
management of railroads. The “Big 
Four” is looted by its operative financiers 
of an enormous sum; the Pullman com- 
pany officials are charged in court with 
aiding in the defense of a man accused 
of bribing legislators to vote for a can- 
didate for the United States senate; the 
former president of a big street railway 
company in New York states in a legis- 
lative investigation that he supposed 
“every one who ran for office got some 
traction funds.” But why burden our 
pages with more than reference to such 
transactions, exposure of which the public 
has been taught by long experience to 
expect reported in the newspapers as 
regularly as the record of the weather 
changes? It is to be observed that we 
make mention of the crimes of railroad 
financiers and managers only with the 
})urpose of showing that in their charac- 
ter of employers many of them are but 
exhibiting a hardness or dishonesty 
they have shown in other respects when 
dealing with l%bor. Are they to cry out 
in horror against what they stigmatize 
as the “closed shop” of their mechanics 
or the regulations imposed on them by 
the trainmen’s unions as forms of 
tyranny and unfairness w’hen the worst 
that excited strikers ever do is cast far 
into the shade by their own deliberate 
acts and settled customs? Union rules 
will be found uniformly for the purpose 
of protecting railroad employes in their 
lives and their standard of living. 

How much of the sentiment expressed 
in the “conservative” press against 
trade unionism is manufactured in Wall 
street one can only learn gradually in 
the course of years, after noting the 
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secret springs whence flow many of the 
ideas that shallow newspaper readers 
unthinkingly accept as embodying sound 
moral and patriotic principle. How 
much of the policies, and consequently 
the legislation, both of state and nation, 
is originated by the interests that control 
Wall street is rarely suspected by the 
innocent mass of citizens among the 
general public. They commonly believe 
that they themselves have a decisive 
weight in instituting reforms, guiding 
the course of the laws In their making, 
and above all obtaining the evidence re- 
garding the social value of national in- 
stitutions such as the trade unions. 
But let any serious investigator sift the 
outcry against unionism in any one 
year to the bottom facts, taking at the 
same time the records of the Wall street 
side of the financial institutions of the 
country, and decide as to the relative 
morality prevailing in the unions and in 
the offices of millionaires and those bent 
on becoming millionaires. Reflect a 
moment on the stupendous insurance 
frauds, on the unparalleled New York 
City traction frauds, on the battle of big 
interests w’hen United States senators 
are to be elected by legislatures. Then 
think of the possibilities of influencing 
public opinion against the unions by the 
AVall street interests. 

Glance for a -moment at some of the 
doings of finaxiciers recently i*elated in 
the daily press, in order to size up money- 
market morality: The Pillsbury-Wash- 

burn Flour Company loses millions 
through wheat gambling and improperly 
issued notes; a big Brooklyn realty com- 
pany “shuffles titles” so as to occasion 
loss to investors; a New Jersey realty 
company sends out circulars showing 
broad macadamized streets, sidewalks, 
shade trees, lawns, and other improve- 
ments on its lands, whereas they are 
partly swamj) and partly scrub oak; a 
real estate “job” is put up on the state 
of New York by which its officials arrange 
to buy for $1,000,000 a tract previously 
offered to private parties for $127,000; a 
New York “mine leasing company” sends 
out circulars promising 25 per cent on 
investments, and gets columns of ex- 
posure in the press after the managers 
are arrested; a partner in a Pittsburg 
realty deal sues the company, claiming 
fraud to the amount of $642,000; a 
cashier takes sixty-six one-thousand-dol- 
lar bills belonging to the Russo-Chinese 
bank, after “dabbling in Wall street” for 
a year; a Utica bank cashier is charged 
with embezzling $100,000; the Merchants* 
Protective Association, engaged in a cam- 
paign against get-rich-quick failures, 
handles in one year claims in bankruptcy 
against such concerns aggregating nearly 
half a million dollars; a mining com- 
pany sells more than. $1,300,000 stock for 


developing purposes and spends on its 
mine only $30,000; an Italian Pittsburg 
banker disappears with about $100,000 of 
his depositors* money; an “asbestos deal** 
catches “the New York smart set,” one 
woman losing $20,000 by it and another 
$35,000; the former vice president of the 
Bronx National Bank is sentenced to 
Sing Sing for forgery to the extent of 
$35,000; a tailor goes into bankruptcy for 
the third time, liabilities $23,000, no 
available assets; a wireless telegraph 
company is in contempt of court for re- 
fusing to produce its books; a Wall street 
brokerage firm is charged in court with 
offering a $50,000 bribe for a check con- 
necting a public man with a bucket-shop 
operation; a downtown mining stock 
swindler is arrested on the eve of a trip 
to Europe, charged with making $1,300,- 
000 in fraudulent deals. But why con- 
tinue the list? Every one who occa- 
sionally dips into the financial pages of 
the metropolitan newspapers is accus- 
tomed to the stories suggested in this 
record of specimen cases. Our record, 
by the way, is made up from clippings 
unsystematically collected from one New 
York newspaper only, all dating within 
the last year, and most of them of cover- 
ing a period of but a few months. 

Here, from the same newspaper, is a 
brief review of the experience of an em- 
ploye with one honorable business firm, 
which so well accords with a somowhac 
common experience that it merits quota- 
tion here: 

“In my youth my first occupancy of a 
position of some responsibiMty was with 
a firm of two members, both of whom 
were church officers. They were insist- 
ent on absolute compliance with the rules 
of the establishment, and exacting in re- 
quirement of truth and honesty, stress- 
fully holding forth on occasions in ex- 
tollation of certain individuals as pos- 
sessed of these merits. It was the hom- 
age that vice pays to virtue. 

“Among the deviations from an honest 
conduct of enterprise were false affidavits 
as to import values and lending aid to 
valued Canadian buyers to defraud 
province customs by billing shipments at 
about 30 per cent less than sold at and 
paid for. Various efforts were made 
(some of which I covertly frustrated) 
through written contracts exacted by pro- 
fessional lobbyists to secure fedeial, 
state, and municipal contracts at prices 
far in excess of market values. The 
factory juvenile employment law was 
evaded, and once an inspector of bo Cera 
was bribed to take no cognizance of a 
violation. 

“The purchasing agents of several rail- 
roads and industrial escablishments were 
paid commissions on their purchases, and 
such gratuities were also bestowed upon 
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employed men of other concerns who 
could find the means of influencing their 
principals to buy of the firm, rendering 
gross bills for payments and on liquida- 
tion paying a difference agreed upon to 
the other rascals riding two horses at 
one time. Thus the dispensers and re* 
cipients were slaves to each other. Then 
some of the goods manufactured for 
direct distribution to inept consumers 
were far from being equal to the pro- 
fessed trade standard. 

“Aside from the evils directly com- 
mitted, these men set a deplorable exam- 
ple to the younger ones in their employ, 
and the measure of success in accom- 
plishment by illicit methods may have in- 
fluenced those of impressible years and 
ardent ambitions to pursue the same 
course later in their own affairs. Both 
of these men have been dead many years, 
and the funeral eulogies of both were ful- 
some to a degree as to almost invite 
interruption, contradiction and revision.** 

What we are endeavoring to do in this 
article is to sketch the low standards 
W’ith respect to uprightness, honesty, 
and fair treatment to employes main- 
tained by so many among the employing 
class in this country today that their acts 
constitute a stigma on the nation. 
What is shown is, first, that union repre- 
sentatives may be pardoned if they do 
not accept every employer’s word as 100 
per cent good when not bonded, and, 
secondly, that the members of trade 
unions need not allow one-sided critics 
to trouble themselves too much about al- 
leged flaws in their organizations while 
ignoring the prevalence of crime, sharp 
practice, and hypocrisy in a good part of 
the employing class. 

But — there is to be reform! Well, 
when we come to the proposals of re- 
form, we find that the wiser ones among 
reformers have grown accustomed to look 
closely at propositions by the wealthy 
which promise broad reforms of great 
help to mankind. We find the following 
regarding the proposed Rockefeller 
Foundation in the Independent: 

“Ten years ago the men who conducted 
the affairs *of the great life insurance 
companies were regarded as models of 
probity and public spirit. A Rockefeller 
Foundation incorporated then would al- 
most certainly have had some of them 
among its directors. Five years ago the 
cover was lifted for but a little while, 
and what a vile mass of greed and cor- 
ruption was exhibited to our startled 
gaze. How shamelessly men of seem- 
ingly blameless life and professedly high 
ideals had succumbed to the temptation 
involved in handling mountains of money. 
And these companies were legally sub- 
ject to visitation and examination by 
forty-six insurance departments; they 
might at any time be compelled to show 


their books and verify their assets by 
any one of the Insurance Commissioners 
of the States in which they did busi- 
ness.” 

The Rev. Robert A. Bakemau, a Bap- 
tist minister, writes in the Twentieth 
Century Magazine regarding “tainted” 
money and the well-springs of reform: 

“The Congregationalists some years 
ago discussed the issue involved in this 
general question; and while almost all 
their papers favored the acceptance of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s money, their columns 
were always open to Dr. Gladden and his 
allies. The (Baptist) Watchman, on the 
other hand, has consistently closed its 
columns to the discussion of this ques- 
tion, refusing to take the initiative itself, 
or even to publish communications from 
others on the subject. ♦ ♦ * But see 

where the habit of truckling to money- 
power has led. In its editorial columns 
on a certain week the Watchman said 
that the problems of capital and labor 
must be settled according to the Golden 
Rule. The next week it printed two 
full pages from the pen of C. W. Post of 
the most bitter invective against organ- 
ized labor. There was not a mark to dis- 
tinguish these advertising columns. But 
they were paid advertisements — paid to 
be put in as reading matter. For Mr. 
Post would not give his advertisements 
to a paper which insisted on putting the 
advertising mark plainly at the head of 
the material published. The advertis- 
ing of this one man means probably 
more than a thousand dollars a year to 
this paper. This is the Golden Rule by 
which it would settle the problem of capi- 
tal and labor, by prejudicing its consti- 
tuency through ex parte reading matter 
in favor of those who can not afford to 
advertise in its columns.*' 

Reform? What class is it that stead- 
fastly works for reform? Reform in 
politics, in finance, in industry, in the 
protection of the working masses, union 
or non-union? We assert that the trade 
millions of wage-workers, are doing 
everything witnin their power for social 
reform. How as to other social ele- 
ments? Which can match trade union- 
ism? 

George C. Holt, LL. D., wrote in the 
Independent, August 11, 1910: 

“The great employers of labor resist 
any legal control. They have opposed all 
laws for the regulation of transporta- 
tion, the restriction of monopoly, or the 
prohibition of contracts in restraint of 
trade. They go on, with fatuous folly 
reorganizing and combining their insol- 
vent companies, watering their stock, en- 
larging their trusts, and denouncing, on 
all occasions in private conversation, the 
wickedness of Roosevelt, of the trade 
unions and of the Socialists.” 

(Concluded in June Issue.) 
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THE KIDNAPPING OF McNAMARA. 


(Granite Workers Journal.) 

The arrest and kidnapping of Sec. Mc- 
Namara of the Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers, and two other men charg- 
ed with being perpetrators of the explo- 
sion, which destroyed the Los Angeles 
Times building, came as a shock to the 
labor world. The manner in which these 
men have been arrested and taken to 
California, the unlawful seizure and re- 
tention of the national union’s property, 
deserves the severest condemnation. 

The question of guilt or innocence of 
the crime charged is not a matter to be 
determined by detectives or antagonis- 
tic employers’ associations, but by an 
impartial jury after both sides have 
been heard. 

The methods employed in the arrest 
and kidnapping suggest that in the 
forms of law much partiality is used. 
A conspicuous incident is brought into 
view at this time, in that Governor 
Mount of Indiana, refused to honor a 
requisition of the Governor of Kentucky, 
to deliver William E. Taylor to the of- 
ficers of the law, the latter having been 
indicted for the murder of Governor 
William Goebel. Succeeding governors of 
Indiana assumed the same attitude as did 
Governor Mount. In that case hearings 
were had, but these governors refused 
to honor the requisition. 

Governor Marshall, however, honored in 
secret a requisition for the union of- 
ficial. When organized labor protested, 
the governor declared that should any 
other citizen of Indiana be demanded by 
another state in connection with this af- 
fair, he would be given a hearing be- 
fore being released to the officers of the 
state demanding him. If Governor Mar- 
shall is right in the stand he latterly 
took, then he must be wrong in the 
former. 

The fourteenth amendment to the 
constitution of the United States de- 
clares that “no state shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law, nor deny to any 
person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws.” 

Scarcely a column has been printed 
relating to the lynching of two Italians 
in Tampa, Fla., by a committee 
composed of business men. This 
same business men’s committee also 
raided the labor halls of that city, 
wantonly destroyed the furniture and, 
bandit-like, secured the cash in the 
money drawer and spent it among the 
members of the invading committee. 

The Manufacturers’ Association of 
Los Angeles and the Erectors’ Associa- 
tion has been prominently designated as 
the prime movers in planning the pres- 
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ent sensation. The Los Angeles or- 
ganization Is too well known for com- 
ment. But the Erectors* Association, 
is alleged to be a subsidiary concern to 
the American Bridge Company, and the 
latter company is supposed to be a part 
of United States Steel. The American 
Bridge Company is the concern that, 
through “Deacon’* Hiram Moe and Sena- 
tor Conger, debauched the New York 
legislature to secure lucrative contracts. 
The confessions of the “Deacon” and 
Conger revealed the character of the 
American Bridge Company. 

March 23, the terrible tragedy of the 
Triangle Waist Company occurred. To 
the idol of dollars were sacrificed 141 
lives, Harris and Blanck, the manufac- 
turers. had been informed of the danger 
but heeded it not. The catastrophe 
came, but these colonels of inhumanity 
were not even arrested. In their avarice 
for more gold another factory was 
opened and, upon inspection, found to be 
equally as bad a fire trap as their 
former place of business. But they are 
still doing business. 

The accused iron workers have been 
charged with the crime of having des- 
troyed the Times Building and the lives 
of twenty-one people. Months after the 
tragedy, with a grotesque and sensa- 
tional setting, arrests have been made, 
and the columns of the press have been 
bulging with assertions of what is to 


follow, with the intent and purpose of 
inflaming the public mind to the point 
where the reprehensible acts of detec- 
tives and their allies may be lost sight 
of. 

No good citizen, be he a member of 
a labor organization or not, desires 
crime to go unpunished. If the men 
charged with this terrible catastrophe 
be proven guilty, then punishment should 
be inflicted. 

To the minds of labor men experienc- 
ed in the struggle for the right there 
is a conspiracy interminable in its rami- 
fications. and more dangerous than is 
generally believed. Organized labor’s 
sphere of influence has rapidly and 
potentially increased in the past decade, 
and in this land of dollars the captains 
of industry realize that the men of labor 
are becoming an ever increasing force, 
for the amelioration of all forms of 
abuses against humanity. With the 
steady advance of this humanizing in- 
fluence greed and avarice must recede 
and more equitable relations established. 
Organized labor is inured to hardship, 
the justice of its creed in unquestion- 
able and its courage undaunted. The 
men of labor protest that special in- 
novations be inaugurated in an effort to 
cast odium upon it, but it is wiling and 
ever ready to meet in the open every 
antagonist, with hope and faith, that 
justice will prevail. 


THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE UNEMPLOYABLE 

By Samuel Gompers, In American Federation 


You meet on the street a man you knew 
years before as one in the crowd in your 
trade. He is woebegone. His clothes tell 
his story at a glance. His sad and care- 
worn and perhaps pale and thin face 
confirms the story in detail. He is out 
of work. He most probably avoids you, 
though you were always on good terms 
with him, so far as you had anything to 
do with him, in the old days. You know 
he shrinks from your cheerful “How are 
you, old man?’* “How goes it?** or 
“Where are you now?” He hates to ex- 
plain. His very appearance is a confession 
that he has fallen behindhand; he is 
averse to adding to it a verbal admis- 
sion of failure. If you are moved to 
sympathize with him, however, and take 
him by the hand and try to pretend you 
don’t see any difference in him, he may 
give in and talk. He knows very well 
the pious lie you are acting, but passes 
it by without mention, feeling you are 
actuated by a friendly spirit. 

He’ll tell you what’s the matter with 
him. He was “let out” when “the firm,” 
“the company,” or “the boss” — where he 
worked when you knew him — introduced 


new machines, or reorganized, or in- 
creased the proportion of apprentices, or 
of younger men or women. For the first 
time in years he then found himself ou 
the street. Past the age to qualify him- 
self without much trouble for another 
occupation, handjcapped by the lack of 
adaptiveness of youth, bunched together 
with the others of his occupation “laid 
off for various reasons, he has since been 
living ’twixt hope and fear, searching for 
work. His days of enfoiTcd idleness have 
stretched in*:© weeks, the weeks into 
months. 

What has happened to this man? He 
luay try to thbik ho is th'*- same, as a 
human being and a workman, that he 
was when he fell out of his job. He is 
not. Far from it. He has gone back- 
ward and downward every day. He has 
lost in nerve, for he has seen how he 
is only one of the many down and out. 
He has lost in the confidence he had in 
his knowledge of iiis trpde, for in look- 
ing about him he has learned how 
methods have changed. He has lost In 
self-respect, for he feels every hour that 
men may speak of him as not having made 
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good. He has lost flesh and even 
strength, for he has been economizing 
on his bodily sustenance. He has suffer- 
ed every day in his pride; where once 
it moved him as a man it now merely 
stirs him to irritability. 

When a man in this condition of mind 
and body finds a job, his difficulties in 
keying up with the others on a force 
are almost insuperable. He balks at any 
task that is new to him, lacking self- 
confidence. He fears every day that a 
new lay-off may be awaiting him. He 
resents the foreman’s eye, or a fellow- 
worker’s show of help, or the silent siz- 
ing-up he knows he is getting from the 
crowd about him. He 'has the sensation 
that they are saying he has lost his hold. 
It is a question in his own mind whether 
he really ever can “come back” or catch 
on again. 

It is a social truth that the first thing 
a man in such plight needs is a kind of 
medicine. If he can be placed in cir- 
cumstances in which he can be set firmly 
on his feet again, he may stand upright 
and do good w^ork the rest of his days. 
A new suit of clothes, a little feeding up, 
a helping hand at the right moment at 
his work, a good-natured bluffing in res- 
ponse to his irritable moods, an acknow- 
ledgement by those about him that hard 
luck is waiting at any and every one’s 
door, the nerve reaction that ensues upon 
good stiff work, and the re-establishment of 
the discipline of routine — with such medi- 
cine the worker who quailed in fear lest 
he might be relegated to the human, scrap- 


heap may become a man again. But if 
his chance hangs off too long, his fat© 
is to '‘lay down.” He is "gone.” Some- 
how, death often comes opportunely in 
such cases. The real man having passed 
away, the poor body remains only to suc- 
cumb, in its weakness, to one of the 
hundred forms of illness into which 
watchful death is ready to lead him. 

How many good honest men every one 
of us among the elders have seen pass- 
ing through these sufferings, each a sacri- 
fice to an imperfect civilization! On the 
other hand, as if to prove that the dead 
ones were so sacrificed, how many other 
men, just of about the same general cha- 
racter, we have seen picking themselves 
up through finding a job in the nick of 
time, fully recovering their lost ground, 
and living happily with their families 
thereafter a good, long lifetime! 

Fellow union men, as you have read 
these lines have you not been reflecting, 
as have we, upon the fact that when your 
union was weak, or lacking in out-of- 
work or other funds, you saw a far 
greater proi>ortion of men going down and 
out in the struggle than since your 
union has become strong? It has become 
helpful to its temporarily unfortunate 
members. But tell us, you men among 
the unorganized, where can you look for 
help in your trade when you lose your 
job, fall sick, go wandering in search of 
work, or need insurance of any kind 
against the misfortunes which the wage- 
workers of your own occupation must face 
in common? 


MAKING ROADS THROUGH PRISON LABOR 

Dr. E. Stagg Whitin, Secretary National Committee on Prison Labor 


Open up your jails, penitentiaries and 
prisons!” cry the good roads associations 
throughout the country — “a solution is 
at hand for your most difficult problem. 
Bad men on bad roads make good roads, 
while good roads make good men.” 

"Good roads and good men” has be- 
come a slogan and no topic of prison 
news today is more widely discussed in 
the press from coast to coast than this 
— the employment of convicts in public 
road building. 

Convict road making is a pressing 
question before the present sessions of 
legislatures, county supervisors and 
boards of control. Members are hesitat- 
ing as to what answer to make and 
what arguments pro or con to bring 
forth. The literature on the subject is 
abundant, but in the suggestions there 
is little that is new. That thirty-three 
states had laws on their statute books 
in 11105 permitting the employment of 
convicts on state and county roads shows 


that a solution of the problem does not 
necessarily lie in legislation but in its 
administraton. The various forms which 
these laws take demonstrate the fact 
that there is as yet no satisfactory or 
uniform law. The many different ex- 
periments going on today appear to have 
grown out of local needs and conditions 
rather than out of any generally ac- 
cepted theory of what is right from 
the standpoint of penology. To solve 
satisfactorily the difficult problem in- 
volved, or even to suggest its proper 
solution, would require long research 
and experimentation, but perhaps it may 
be timely to point out some of the diffi- 
culties which must be encountered 
vherever convict road making is tried. 

The theory that convict labor is a 
proper source of exploitation either by a 
lessee through his peonage, a contrac- 
tor through his cheap contract, or a co- 
ordinate department of a state govern- 
ment through its subtle bookkeeping, is 
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one that is untenable from any point 
of view. Road making is a le^tlmate 
use of state funds and Is of practical 
benefit to all citizens by reducing the 
cost of transportation of the products 
of the farms to the great markets; there- 
fore anything that will expedite the 
building of good roads is for the com- 
mon welfare. It is on this basis that 
it is urged that the labor of convicts be 
used for this purpose. The state has a 
right to its use and under certain con- 
ditions It would greatly reduce the cost 
of production and tend to a more rapid 
development of good roads projects. 

Still, we are face to face with a con- 
dition whereby the state directs its 
prison department to allow its highway 
department to have the labor of the con- 
victs at little or no cost to the high- 
way department and consequently at a 
figure much below that at which free 
labor might be induced to seek employ- 
ment in road building. The claim that 
free labor cannot be had at any wage 
for work on roads in certain communi- 
ties is generally advanced as a justifi- 
cation for this, but the large employ- 
ment agencies of the country as well 
as the student of economics will soon 
show conclusively that the difficulty lies 
not in securing labor at any price, but 
in reluctance to give an adequate wage 
which will induce labor to come into 
the work. 

The value of the convict’s labor on the 
roads is the same as the value of his 
labor in the prison factory — the wage 
at which free labor can be secured to 
perform the same work. Shall the 
prison department turn over gratis its 
convicts to the highway department — 
this is the question. If it does, it is 
giving to the highway ‘department ex- 
actly that amount of money for which 
the highway department could hire free 
labor. It makes little difference to the 
taxpayer which he is taxed to maintain, 
prisons or roads. Prisons are deemed a 
necessity and the community is afraid 
to get along without them. Bad roads 
are a habit and the community is ac- 
customed to get along with them. But 
with a single tax maintaining prisons 


and developing highways, what com- 
munity could hesitate? 

A much more legitimate argument, 
but one less often advanced, is the 
healthful, wholesome environment 
thrown around the convict while at work 
in road building. The experience of the 
men who developed the road work in 
Colorado shows that this is an aditan- 
tageous way of employing able-bodied 
convicts — of transforming the sallow 
ghost-like prisoner, fresh from the prison 
pen, into a rosy, happy specimen of 
humanity. Under God’s own sky, with 
the fresh air of heaven, free from 
shackles and living on his honor with 
f=^w guards to do more than supervise, 
the prisoner is surrounded by the best 
environment and governed under a 
method which is sane. While it re- 
mains to be proved how long this method 
will be a success and whether the ex- 
perience of Colorado can be duplicated 
both north and south, the work at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., at Richmond, Va., and 
other places tends to raise our hope. 
These practical arguments should have 
weight. 

A movement equally important with 
that of good roads is passing over the 
country. Efficiency is demanded in the 
management of prisons, with a wage for 
the convict which will benefit those de- 
pendent on him. To build up an efficient 
organization of prison industries is a 
task of no mean magnitude on an inade- 
quate salary and hampered by red-tape 
of officialdom and incompetency of sub- 
ordinates. The man at the head of 
prison departments needs sympathetic 
encouragement. To place upon him the 
burden of securing large appropriations 
for maintenance of his institution while 
the labor of his charges is handed over 
to others for exploitation is destructive 
of all ambition for the attainment of 
efficiency. 

So it is that the movements of the day 
tend to clash and we are left with a 
dilemma. Is there a demand on the part 
of the highway and road people which 
is legitimate, which will open this seem- 
ingly large oportunity for the convict 
and still not offer it on a basis of ex- 
ploitation? This conflict is full of in- 
terest to the student of the subject. 


“BUTS” AND “BUTS ” WITHOUT END 

By Samuel Gompert 


The tricky employing-class opponent 
of the trade union is known through his 
talk after he has spoken ten words on 
the subject of unionism. He has always 
‘‘an open mind;” he wishes “to speak 
candidly;” he has “no class prejudices.” 
This run of professions, however, he is 


sure to follow with a “But” — and the 
“buf marks his getting ready to fire 
off at you a lawyer’s trip-you-up query. 
He has a mental magazine stocked with 
about six “buts” on the labor problem. 
Nothing else; for he has no desire to 
weigh evidence and reach the truth. 
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He has heard every one of his “huts” 
explained away a Score of times, yet. he 
still uses them when he can. Once in 
a while he finds a labor sympathizer who 
is not prepared off-hand to put the 
labor side to one of his “buts” briefly and 
clearly, and in such a case, seizing his 
advantage, he has trade unionism van- 
quished in two minutes. 

Here's a favorite “But" of this canny 
class of objectors: “But I never could 

understand why the labor leaders insist 
on their followers getting equal pay for 
unequal work. They reduce their best 
men to the level of their worst.'* 

That's a tangle of tortuous state- 
ments, tied up tight with malice pre- 
tense. It forms somewhat of a puzzle 
for the trade union novice to undo. 
But its knots are made up of three fal- 
lacies, each of which taken separately 
easily becomes plain. First: There are 

no “labor leaders" in the sense employ- 
ed in the assertion. Matters of primary 
weight in the policy of the union move- 
ment are decided by the membership, 
democratically organized, deliberations 
free to all, and the right of balloting 
equal. Union officials are spokesmen or 
administrators, and, while through ex- 
^^.^-p^fience they may become advisers, they 
are possessed only of powers imparted 
to them by their fellow-members. Op- 
ponents speak of “labor leaders" as if 
some divine right, or despotic method, 
or sorcerer’s wand had conferred on the 
few in the union the magic art of dictat- 
ing to the many. As a fact, responsi- 
bility as a union official is assumed at 
the price of dictation from the ranks — 
sometimes accompained with unjust 
criticism, misunderstanding, jealousies, 
and jarring reminders of the election day 
to come. 

Secondly: How is it that no objec- 

tions to working at uniform minimum 
wage-scale come from “the better quali- 
fied" in a union defending their sup- 
posed interests against “the less quali- 
fied?" In every union the scale is open 
to debate by all the members. In the 
international unions a general vote on 
any question may be asked on petition 
by a small minority, yet the proposition 
to abolish the irreducible minimum of 
the scale never comes up. Why? 
There’s a poser for the “But" man. If 
the employing-class objectors’ opposition 
on this point, that an injury is done to 


the best workers, is grounded on any in- 
justice, intelligent wage-earners suf- 
fering under it might be expected to 
bring it up sometime, somewhere, for 
adjustment. Men (and union men es- 
pecially) are prone to cry out against 
injustice. The reply is, that trade union- 
ists have time without number consider- 
ed this question and have reached a 
common detremination. This is, that 
employers may pay more than a fixed 
minimum rate, but shall pay no less. 
The employers respond by usually pay- 
ing and equal rate to all. They see no 
injustice whatever in taking their ad- 
vantage of cutting down all their em- 
ployes to the lowest rate wffch any will 
accept. Strange it is that so few of them 
see the justice to “the better qualified" 
might bring the latter voluntary offer- 
ings from their employers above the 
scale in proportion to merits! That’s 
the other side of the shield. The “But" 
gag-worker rarely sees it; so he pre- 
tends. 

Third: Why a union irreducible mini- 

mum? Several good answers are to be 
given. Here is one now: No employe 

is paid according to the volume or 
value of his individual output. He is 
paid according to tne prce which a com- 
petitor workman in his occupation will 
consent to work for to get his job. In 
the absence of a trade union, employers 
play off the bids of one man or set of 
men seeking work against another, 
down to the lowest level possible — the 
social cost of qualifying an employe 
considered. The union, on the other 
hand, restricts this competition, there- 
by stiffening the “labor market” and es- 
tiablshing an enhanced value for every 
employe. The union man therefore 
generally ow^es his rate of wages in live 
industries to the union and not to his 
individual product. Hence, “the better 
qualified" employe, knowing this fact, is 
well satisfied to take even the union 
minimum rate rather than risk the vari- 
able competitive rates under non- 
unionism. Under these, he is fully 
aware, his pay envelope would soon tell 
him a less joyful tale than when on 
Saturday night it now brings him the 
level union scale — plus manifold forms 
of the square deal in conditions of work 
usually unknown to the non-unionist. 

Have you your answer, honest Mr. 
“But?’* 


TO PREVENT GRAFT. 

Washington, May 20. — Representative 
Randell of Texas, has introduced a bill 
to prohibit the receiving of gifts, employ- 
ment or compensation from certain cor- 
porations by senators, representatives, 
delegates or resident commissioners in 


the congress of the United States, or 
senators, representatives, delegates, or 
resident commissioners-elect, and the 
judges and justices of the United States 
courts, and prescribing penalties of. from 
|100 to $10,000, with jail sentences from 
six months to two years. 
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TAFT AGAINST ORGANIZATION. 


Addresses Convention of Brotherhood of 

Railway Tralnnr>en, and Postal Clerks' 
Union Is Discussed. 

Washington, May 20.— President Taft’s 
address to the Railroad Trainmen merely 
substantiates his former position relative 
to union labor. He, like many others, “be- 
lieves in good unions,” otherwise known 
as “mutual admiration societies,” but 
deems It inimical to the government to 
permit federal employes to affiliate with 
the American Federation of Labor. The 
statements of the president are undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that Senator La Pol- 
lette and Representative Lloyd have in- 
troduced bills in Congress, which have 
two purposes, one of nullifying the order 
of the president, which prevents employes 
of the government petitioning Congress 
on their own behalf, ana the other per- 
mitting them to associate themselves to- 
gether for their own benefit. Great stress 
has been laid in the assertion that these 
organized postal clerks might strike. This 
is not in accord with the facts, for the 
last resort of federal i employes is legis- 
lation. and, furthermOTe, it has been dem- 
onstrated at the recent hearings that there 
have been strikes of government employes 
who were not organized, but since the 
same men have formed an organization, 
the grievances were adjusted through 
committees. Instead of the objectionable 
form of resignation. Singular as it is, 
every time a pronouncement against the 
American Federation of Labor is deliv- 
ered by government officials, added im- 
petus is given to the organizations of 
railway mail clerks. 


To the Officers and Members of the I. 

B. E. W. Greetings: 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of San Francisco are very ac- 
tive in advertising the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the City of San Francisco in 
regards to the climate, industrial, and 
financial conditions. You working men of 
the Middle West, Southern, and Eastern 
States want to take notice of the facts, as 
to the industrial conditions of the State 
and especially San Francisco, conditions 
in San Francisco at the present time are 
very discouraging, and it is growing worse 
owing to the influx of unemployed men 
coming to our State and City, and thou- 
sands of people are being deceived by 
glowing advertisements and false reports 
published and sent to every corner of the 
world. Thousands of mechanics are un- 
employed, and walking the streets of San 
Francisco looking for work which they 
can not find, and hundreds of Electrical 
Workers are out of work and unable to 
find employment of any kind, the cost of 


living is high and still going up and wages 
are normal, therefore, brothers, stay away 
from California and San Francisco until 
you receive a report of the conditions 
from the Labor movement, and not be- 
come hoodwinked by the reports you 
receive from the Merchants and Manu- 
facturers of California asking you to come 
here. 

Trusting you brothers will respect this 
appeal from the Electrical Workers on the 
Pacific coast and from Local Union No. 
151, I beg to remain, yours for unionism. 
Respectfully and fraternally yours, 

F. Bartholomew, 

Financial Secretary and Business Agent, 
Local Union No. 151, I. B. E. W. 


OUT OF WORK AND WHY? 


(By Edwin R. Wright, President Illinois 
State Federation of Labor.) 

A study of 122,621 trade unionists re- 
cently developed several very important 
facts. Among other things we find that 
12,517 were idle. 

8,938 because of lack of work or ma- 
terial. 

1,432 because of unfavorable weather. 

173 because of labor troubles. 

1,508 because of sickness, accident, or 
old age. 

466 because of temporary shut-downs, 
etc. 

The author of the report (the Director 
of the Bureau of Statistics of Massa- 
chusetts) informs us that he secured his 
figures from the trade unions, because 
“There is no source from which infor- 
mation as to the state of employment of 
unoragnized workmen can be obtained 
short of a census.” 

Two years ago 14,345 men were idle 
out of a total of 102,941. One year later 
the figures show 10,084 idle out of a total 
of 107,689. So the figures are represen- 
tative, and may be taken as showing 
that you, Mr. Workingman, may expect 
something like the following: 

If you marry at 25 and start in the • 
serious business of life as a self-respect- 
ing worker, trying to provide a home 
and shelter for those dear to you; trying 
to lay up a dollar or so for tne prover- 
bial rainy day, you may expect the 
average penalty of two and one-half years 
of idleness before you reach the age of 
fifty. 

Contrary to fears of your wife, who 
knows little of union duties and obliga- 
tions, you will lose only ten days be- 
cause of strike or lockout. 

Your wife may look with real appre- 
hension for the three months you will 
suffer from the result of accident or 
sickness, usually caused through the 
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nature of your employment. You may 
die or be killed, of course, but that is 
another story. Don’t get the idea into 
your head that these three months are 
included in the loss of time sustained 
by a sore thumb or the stomach ache. 
These three months are the real thing 
— not the occasional day or week of in- 
disposition or suffering. It may, and 
often does, include the period just pre- 
ceding your passing away. 

You can’t get away from you troubles 
by moving to a country town, if you 
live in the city. Neither can you by 
going to the city from the country town. 
One hundred and nine towns were in- 
vestigated, and 862 unions opened their 
records to the investigators. 

If you are dissatisfied with your cal- 
ling, then put this in your pipe and 
smoke it for a while. 

One-fifth of all the trade unions re- 
porting were credited to the Building 
Trades, and of these (25,150) there were 
4,829 officially out of work. The weather 
has a great deal to do with their work, 
16 per cent being idle in December and 
4.47 per cent being out of work in Sep- 
tember. Reports for previous years 
show about the same ratio. 

The boot and shoe workers reversed 
this average, more of the workers being 
idle in September than in December. 
Nearly one-fifth of the unionists report- 
ing were of this craft, as Massachusetts 
is noted for its shoe factories. 

Railroad men seem to be suffering by 
comparison with a year ago, but not 
to any serious extent. Five times as 
many teamsters were idle, compared with 
railroad employes. 

More barbers were out of work than 
at any previous reporting period, while 
musicians seemed to be faring a little 
better — 5 per cent w'ere seeking employ- 
ment. 

I w’ouldn’t care to be a garment worker. 
More than one-third of these w^ere idle, 
and many of the rest were \vorking only 
a portion of the time. 

Iron and steel workers, both in the 
foundries and in the shops, lose a good 
deal of time, ranging from 10 to 29 
per cent, according to the season of the 
year. 

Cigarmakers and printers were quite 
generally employed, the percentage of 
idleness varing from three to five for 
♦each one hundred workers. 

What impresses me most is the fact 
that during a period of prosperity every 
tenth man is looking for a job. If 
this covered merely a time of depression, 
it would be accepted as a matter of 
-course. Another significant feature is 
the period credited to labor difficulties. 
Both strikes and lockouts — and it is not 


too much to credit each with an equal 
share of responsibility — account for but 
173 workers, or 0,14 per cent. If only 
one man out of every two thousand is 
out of work because of strike troubles 
it should be credited to the everlasting 
honor of our unions. 


CONFERENCE OF UNION OFFICIALS. 


Pennsylvania Railway System Subject of 
Conference at Pittsburg, Pa. 


Washington, April 8. — Organizers rep- 
resenting the American Federation of 
Labor and the International Unions of 
Machinists, Carmen, Boiler Makers and 
Blacksmiths have been engaged for some 
time in organizing the men employed by 
the Penna. R. R. Co. in the various repair 
shops on their system. Within the past 
few weeks seweral hundred shopmen were 
informed by officers of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad that unless they ceased their 
affiliation with labor unions they would 
be discharged. Members of Committees 
who waited upon the management and 
protested against the action of the of- 
ficers of the company, were immediately 
dispensed with, together with officers and 
members who refused to withdraw from 
their unions. The company claims that 
they are reducing their force, but, at the 
same time, the men layed off were in- 
formed that if they ceased their affilia- 
tion with their unions they w'ould be 
placed back at work. 

The organizers state that with few 
exceptions, reports from various points 
are encouraging. The discharge of the 
men who are members of unions resulted 
in the holding of several mass meetings 
of Sheet Metal Workers, Blacksmiths, 
Machinists, Boiler Makers, Railway Car- 
men, and the representatives of the 
Brotherhoods of Engineers, Firemen, 
Conductors and Trainmen, with a repre- 
sentative of the A. F. of L. on Wednes- 
day, April 5th, in Pittsburg, Pa., for the 
purpose of taking such action as would 
result in preventing further discrimina- 
tion against employes who were members 
of a union. It is expected that the com- 
bined influence of all the organizations 
will bring about an understanding that 
will prevent discrimination on the part of 
the officers of the company in the future. 

It is asserted by the men that the com- 
pany has instructed its officers to ask 
them whether or not they belong to a 
union, or intend to, and that in laying 
them off, they should lay off the employes 
who are members of an organization. 


WHO ARE THE MEN HIGHER UP. 


One interesting question that might be 
considered at this time is who were the 
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men higher up in the movement to break 
the I, B. E. W. 

Was there a connection with other than 
labor interests and who was the connect- 
ing link 

A circular isued by Reid^s Local No. 
133 of New York City makes very inter- 
esting reading along that line. 

The meml>er8 of Tii,'? own local state 
that Kelly stcfore in court that he had 
been a paid agent of the Building Trades 
Employers^ Association and that he still 
Relieved in the open shop. 

They also state that five hundred 
dollars was donated through the efforts 
of Reid and the Councils and Locals also 
advanced some money to help No. 133 
along. But that the Local never saw any 
of the money, Kelley and Ryan got it 
they say. In spite of this Reid was 
forced to uphold Kelley and Ryan against 
the rest of the Local. Is ttiis because of 
love of Kelley and Ryan or were Kelley 
and Ryan on the business end of the 
thumb screws? 

'What the Hell is the Constitution 
Among Friends f 

The Local and other officers protested 
against the actions of Kelley and Ryan 
and Reid fired all the other officers with- 
out trial leaving Kelley a clear field to 
operate on. Some class to that decision. 
Living Up to the Laws. Decision Ho. 2. 

Reid ruled that all members of the 
Brotherhood were entitled to vote on all 
questions (in Local 133), whether they 
belonged to Local 133 or not. *^8ome sys- 
tem to that ruling too'* 

It is an old saying that politics makes 
strange bedfellows, but politics is a back 
number in forcing strange conditions 
when secession takes the field. 

The seceders’ financial accounts show 
that three hundred dollars ($300.00) 
loaned to No. 133 was drawn in favor of 
Dan Ryan. So it is plain as to wffio 
handled the money. But the vital point 
is what forces are there behind the seces- 
sion movement that makes a man like 
Reid, calling himself a labor leader, 
choose an avowed advocate of the open 
shop and self confessed employee of the 
Employers’ Association for his aid in 
forming a dual organization, and what 
power has this open shop advocate to 
force Reid to uphold his acts against the 
protest of the entire Local when they 
appealed for relief? Why did he do it? 
Echo answers, Whyf 


Washington, April 22. — Kirby of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, has a new 
role. Finding that the organization of 
which he is the head was incapable of de- 
stroying union labor, he now is the gen- 
eralissimo of organizations now being 
formed in the south and other localities 
under the title of Builders’ Exchanges. 


Copies of resolutions adopted by the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Builders’ Exchange have 
just reached the headquarters of the A. P. 
of L. These resolutions start out with an 
inflation equal to the resolution promul- 
gated by the “three tailors of Tooley 
street,” and with the sensational an- 
nouncement that “they advocate nine 
hours as a proper workday.” The com- 
pilers of the resolutions refer with 
avidity and pride to the hearings before 
the naval affairs committee of the house 
of representatives during the closing 
hours of the sixty-first congress. They 
do not have a word to say, however, of 
how armor plate fell in price from $725 
per ton to $300 per ton as the result of 
union labor’s agitation. They also forget 
(?) to mention the fact that as a result of 
the government deciding to construct bat- 
tleships in its own navy yard that the 
contract price of private ship building 
companies fell from $313 per ton displace- 
ment (the Oregon’s price) to $180 per ton 
displacement (the Utah’s price) and dur- 
ing that period all material entering into 
the construction of vessels having in- 
creased in price, armor plate being pur- 
chased by the government direct not en- 
tering into the contract price. 

The fact that the government has 
demonstrated its ability to construct ves- 
sels itself in its own navy yard, has also 
demonstrated, as shown above, that pri- 
vate shipyard owners have been receiving 
exorbitant prices for constructing govern- 
ment vessels. Even though the govern- 
ment may be expending larger sums in 
the construction bf ships of a certain size 
and burden than contract yards will build 
them for, yet total cost to the government 
falls below that which it would be com- 
pelled to pay were not the government 
prepared to do its own work. 

But aside from all these considerations, 
there is a human side. The eight-hour 
(lay is a reasonable and rational workday. 
Of all the nations of the earth the Ameri- 
can republic should establish the highest 
standard for the workmen of our day. 
The destiny of this country does not rest 
on the successful financial operations of a 
few ship building concerns at the ex- 
pense of the working people, but upon its 
ability to equalize the burdens and equit- 
able distribute to the great mass of the 
people a greater share of the wealth 
which they produce. The eight-hour day 
is here, and here it is going to stay, 
backed by a wholesome and humanitarian 
spirit. 


Washington, April 22. — The strike of 
the members of the Enamellers' union of 
Port Hope, Ontario, on account of the dis- 
charge of the president for his member- 
snip in the union, and on account of the 
efforts of the management to prevent the 
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formation of a union, has been adjusted 
by Organizer Flett and all of the men re- 
turned to work with the assurance that 
no further discrimination would be made 
against them on account of their member- 
ship in the union. 


COMPLIMENT WEEKLY SERVICE. 


Executive Council of A. F. of L. Receive 
Commendation for Inauguration 
of News Letter. 

Washington, April 22. — Since the in- 
auguration of the weekly news letter two 


weeks ago a large number of congratula- 
tory communications have been received 
at headquarters. Washington, aside from 
being the headquarters of the trade union 
movement, together with congress in ses- 
sion the greater part of the year, is an 
ideal location as a news gathering point. 
So far as the labor movement is concern- 
ed it is strongly reflected in all its details 
at A. F. of L. headquarters. From the 
legislative end it is possible to watch 
minutely the doings of the national legis- 
lature and inform the union iK)pulation of 
the entire country the important happen- 
ings from week to week. 


WHO KEEPS us APART? 

From Shoe Workers’ Journal 


Employing interests are often charged 
with scheming to keep working men di- 
vided in hostile factions, or to keep them 
from organizing in unions, or to cause 
the disbandment of unions. These charges 
are made with reference to efforts on the 
part of certain malicious employers en- 
tirely apart from wage disputes in the 
particular factories of the employers 
charged with this offence. 

To illustrate, C. W. Post, of Battle 
Creek, Mich., freqeuntly purchases large 
advertising space in the public press for 
the purpose of printing his diatribes 
against the labor unions, seeking to in- 
fluence working men from joining with or 
remaining in them. Also Mr. Kirby, 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, is likewise charged with 
making every known effort to discourage 
organization of working men generally. 

Certain trade associations of employers 
are also believed to be engaged in a like 
effort, and we may therefore reasonably 
conclude that the charge that many em- 
ployers of labor for selfish purposes, are 
disposed to give their secret Influence and 
support to any movement or effort cal- 
culated to minimize or diminish the 
strength or influence of unions of labor Is 
generally true. 

It must also be true that these inter- 
ests support certain detective agencies, 
which profess, for a consideration, to dit3- 
close to employers the business transacted 
at union meetings, and that they also 
support and maintain certain strike-break- 
ing agencies. 

But what of it? What else can we ex- 
pect? The Kirbys and the Posts may 
profess it to be their desire to prevent 
the working man from being oppressed, 
as they say, by “the tyranny of unions” 
and the “closed shop,” but we can all 
easily understand that all this prattle but 
thinly disguises their real purpose. Bach 
of us recognizes that their interests aa 


employers are diametrically opposed to 
ourselves. They want to produce their 
goods a cheaply as they can and sell them 
as dearly as they may. This means profit 
to them. 

If by any chicanery they have been 
enabled to keep their own employees 
divided they are fearful that the spread 
of unionism in other trades may sooner 
or later infect their own employees and 
compel them to deal wun them in fixing 
the wages and conditions of their labor, 
and hence they are deeply interested in 
seeking to weaken the labor union cause 
in every direction, in the hope that by so 
doing they may keep it from their own 
door. 

Understanding, as we do, their interests, 
and consequently their motives, why 
should we listen to their advice? It is 
manifest that the only motive they are 
entitled to at our hands is to be at all 
times classed among our enemies. 

To charge them with being responsible 
for keeping us apart is a confession or 
our own weakness in our own faith, and 
a half-hearted apology therefor. 

In seeking to answer the question, 
“Who keeps us apart?” therefore, let us 
look to ourselves, because the employers, 
or those of them that wish to do so, are 
not entitled to any hearing at our hands 
on that question, nor are they competent 
to accomplish that purpose without our 
assistance as their wulling or unwitting 
tools. 

It wnuld be better for us if we spent 
more time remedying our own faults 
rather than in denunciations of persons 
outside of our ranks, and from whom we 
have no right to expect anything but an- 
tagonism towards our cause. And by this 
statement it is not meant that we should 
hunt for flaws in our fellow workmen, 
but that each one of us should take the 
matter of self-investigation up with his 
own self individually. 
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Let us look at our own misguided sel- 
fishness, which too often prompts us to 
do a mean act or to say a mean thing 
affecting the character or welfare of one 
of our associates in our own union. 

Let us each seek our individual welfare 
in the welfare of all, realizing that our 
individual selfish interest is more surely 
advanced with the Improvement of the 
condtions of the whole than by any petty 
or mean effort we may be guilty of as an 
individual. 

Let us try to cure ourselves of our lack 
of constructiveness, which turns many of 
us into knockers, who do not seek to 
build, nor perhaps intend to destroy, but 
who have the effect of destroying because 
they are not builders. 

Let us be builders of unions rather than 
destructionists.. Let us be less disposed 
to cast suspicion upon our associates, and 
particularly let us refuse to receive or 
give credence to these suspicions, espec- 
ially when coming from union-destroying 
employers. 

Let us try to curb ourselves of our 
habit of senseless criticism of the actions 
or character of our brothers. We should 
realize that every man who works Is 
needed in our movement, and necessary 
to its success. Why should any of u» 
seek to weaken our cause by driving 
away any worker by our personal criti- 
cism or attack? 

Why not try to see in every man the 
best of him, and endeavor to ignore his 
petty faults? Every man has some good 
points — some good qualities. Why not see 
them and think of them while he is llv- 
ling and with us, and essential to us? 
Why must a man die before his good 
qualities are recognized? The theory of 
speaking well of the dead does not assist 
us who are living to unify our forces, and 
to be successful in our struggles. 


A most successful business uniii has 
said that he had given up looking for 
perfect men years ago, because he came 
to realize that perfect men did not exist. 
Since then has had been looking for the 
good points In men that he could use 
with benefit to his business, and was dis- 
posed to close his eyes to faults, unless 
they were faults of such magnitude as to 
nullify the good qualities of a man, and 
to prevent his efforts being successful. 

We must do the same, and more, be- 
cause we need every man in our business, 
and cannot afford to deny or exclude any 
of them; therefore, we must take every 
man as he is and make the best of him, 
seeking to develop his good qualities and 
to minimize his bad ones. 

Wehn we talk disparagingly of our 
brother unionists we magnify his faults 
and ignore or minimize his virtues, and 
the result is that our habits of criticism 
and the entertaining and spreading of 
suspicion are what is keeping us apart. 
Therefore, we ourselves, in our own in- 
dividual personal conduct tow^ards each 
other, are keeping ourselves apart, and 
breaking ourselves asunder when once we 
are united in name. 

tl is not the self-seeking employer or 
his schemes or machinations that keeps 
us apart It is ourselves with our in- 
dividual fault-finding, knocking, criti- 
cisms and suspicion planting methods. 

It is not what the employers say or do 
that counts. It is what w'e say and do. 

Let us talk and act towards our fellow 
workmen for unity, instead of for divi- 
sion. 

Let us — each one of us — take this les- 
son home to ourselves individually, and 
seek to set a better example to our fel- 
low men by our personal conduct in the 
future. 


EFFICIENT DIVIDENDS IN LIFE INSURANCE 


The second financial year of the In- 
surance Departments of the Whitman 
Savings Bank and the People's Savings 
Bank of Brockton closed October 31st, 
1910, and at that time the second full 
year of business for Savings Bank Life 
Insurance ended. Since then the State 
Actuary has calculated the legal reserve 
upon the policies in force and determined 
the surplus available for dividends. The 
State Actuary recently recommended the 
following scale of dividends to the Trus- 
tees of the Whitman and Brockton Banks, 
which was adopted by them on Monday 
evening, December 12th: 

Upon monthly premium policies which 
have been in force one year, a dividend 
of 8 1-3% was declared, and this divi- 
dend amounted to one month’s premium. 


On monthly premium policies which 
have been in force two years a dividend 
amounting to one and one half month’s 
premium was declared. This dividend Is 
12%% of one year’s premium. This divi- 
dend will also be paid on all policies 
which reached their second anniversary 
during the present financial year. 

Monthly premium policies, w'hen they 
shal have been in force three years, will 
receive dividend amounting to one and 
two-thirds monthly premium. This divi- 
dend is about 14% of one year’s prem- 
ium. 

The effect of these dividends can be 
showm by comparison of the $2^0 monthly 
policy on the life plaq issued to a per- 
son at the age of 25, with a similar 
policy in industrial insurance. The 
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premium on such a policy issued by the 
Insurance Departments of the Savings 
Bank amounts to 50c per month or $6 
a year; a similar industrial policy would 
cost $7.22 per year. As a dividend of one 
monthly premium was declared at the 
end of the first year, this makes the 
Savings Bank policy cost $5.50 the first 
year, as against $7.22 on the industrial 
policy or 28% less than the industrial 
policy. As a second year’s dividend has 
been declared amounting to a month and 
a half’s premium, the Savings Bank policy 
costs for the second year $5.-25 or 27.3% 
less than an industrial policy. When the 
Savings Bank policy has been in force 
three years a dividend will be received 
amounting to 83c and, therefore, the cost 
of such a policy for the third year is 
$5.17 or 28.4% less than the industrial 
policy. 

At first only monthly premium policies 
were issued by the Insurance Departments 
of the Banks, but it was soon found that 
there was a demand for ooUcies payable 
either annually, semi-annually or quar- 
terly. Therefore, the insuring banks be- 
gan to issue three forms of polifie:^ on 
the annual premium basis— straiglit life, 
twenty-payment life and twenty year en- 
dowment. The rates on these policies 
are believed to be the lowest rate on 
policies of similar amounts obtainable in 
any mutual legal reserve company. 

The Trustees of the Banks liave now 
declared a dividend on nil annual prem- 
ium policies, which have be«m in force 


one year, or which shall reach their first 
anniversary during the current fiscal 
year. Upon the straight life policies 
which have been in force on year, a divi- 
dend of about 5%% was declared. On 
the tioenty -payment life policies a divi- 
dend of about 4^% was declared. Upon 
the twenty-year endowment policies a 
dividend of about 3^% was declared. On 
all these policies the amount of the divi- 
dend varies a little, according to the ago 
of the policy holder. 

The Trustees also voted that upon the 
second anniversary of these policies a 
dividend should be paid of about 6% on 
the straight life policy; a dividend ap- 
proximately 5% upon the twenty-payment 
life, and a dividend of a little over 4% 
on the twenty-year endowment policy. 

On deferred annuity policies 30% of 
one monthly premium will be paid on 
their anniversaries during the current 
year. In addition thereto, 30% of one 
monthly premium on policies issued In 
the financial year ending October 31, 1909, 
which received no dividend last year. 

The number of policies and the amount 
of insurance in the Whitman Savings 
Bank and the People’s Savings Bank of 
Brockton have shown a satisfactory in- 
crease during the last year, and at the 
end of the financial year there were 3,318 
policies in force insuring $1,367,363. 

In addition to the above there were 
outstanding sixty-one annuity policies 
representing payments of $9,364.92. 


THE MAN WITH THE YELLOW STREAK 


He’s as dangerous as a streak of light- 
ing — and as treacherous. He flashes his 
true self without warning and always hits 
something or somebody who doesn’t ex- 
pect the blow. 

He’s the man with the yellow streak — 
the man who can’t win. He’s wrong — 
wrong from eyelash to toe tip. There’s a 
flaw in his grain — he isn’t made of the 
stuff to stand the strain. He’s bound to 
give way under pressure. His meat is 
weak — ^his blood is thin — ^his soul is lack- 
ing. He’s aflaicted with an incurable moral 
epilepsy. He falls down in a panic every 
time he’s called on to stand up and show 
his manhood. 

He can’t reach a very high place and 
stay there. He’s cursed with the dread 
of those who are afraid of great heights. 
It clutches him when he is midway up 
the ladder, and, instead of going on and 
upward, he hugs to the rungs and hangs 
there shivering with dread. He magni- 
fies — he multiplies his dangers — he loses 
all his balance — his caution disappears, 
and, instead, a foolhardy irresponsibility 
takes its place. 


He’s a drowning man, sinking in a sea 
of self-exaggarations. He will lay hold 
of anybody to save his own skin — he will 
sacrifice his friends, family, employer — 
even his hope of the future — in his wild 
frenzy to look out for his own interests 
of the moment. 

He’s a coward — a mean, selfish craven. 
He’s a girder with a flaw — a beam with a 
knot. Don't use him where there is likely 
to be a strain — he’s a man with a danger 
spot. No matter how brilliant or trained 
or resourceful he may be when everything 
is right — all his superior qualifications 
are nil and must not be called on in an 
emergency. He’s diseased — he has a taint 
— he can never be counted on to utilize 
his gifts when they ought to count most. 

He can’t help himself because he isn’t 
man enough to own up and ask for as- 
sistance. He won’t tell you what’s wrong 
with him. He wears tne velvet of false 
pride over his threadbare patch and you 
only see it when it’s too late and his 
cloak drops and shows his tattered 
courage. 

Search him out among men and your 
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asBOciates. Don’t wait until he runs 
amuck. He won’t give you warning — he 
loses his reason — he doesn’t realize what 
Is happening. In his wild zeal to pro- 
tect himself from the whiplash of con- 
sequences, he’ll lie — he’ll cheat — he’ll 
throw blame on the innocent. It’s a 
kindness to both of you not to give him 
a chance to hurt himself and you. 

You can’t reform him. He’s quicksand 
— he’ll merely keep involving you. 

The only thing under tbe sun that can 
possibly bring him to himself is to leave 
him to himself. A great enough shock 
may awaken the man in him — ^no other 
medicine will count. 

Dress parade isn’t the test of a soldier. 
The best tactician under normal circum- 


stances shows up poorest In emergencies. 
Resourcefulness under the pressure of cir- 
cumstance has sent many a recruit climb- 
ing over the heads of trained but un- 
seasoned superiors. 

There comes an hour when grit sur- 
mounts all else. Then it isn’t the num- 
ber of avoirdupois, or the size of a biceps 
or the number of convolutions in a brain 
that count, but the depth of the threads 
in a man’s screws of courage. Then 
opportunity enters full winged upon the 
scene and the right man is bound to come 
to the front. He’ll always take his proper 
post — and the man with the yellow 
streak is sure to drop to his true* level 
whenever things get red hot and the fur 
begins to fly. — ^Ex. 


BITTER STRIFE IN UNION RANKS 


Schenectady, N. Y., April 15. — There is 
bitter strife in the ranks of the electric 
workers in this city and the trouble 
threatens to assume serious proportions 
in the near future unless a compromise 
can be effected between the combatants. 
It appears that there is a split in the in- 
ternational organization of electrical 
workers and one faction headed by J. J. 
Reed has seceded from the union and 
formed a separate organization. The 
members of the secessionist party are 
bitterly opposed to the regulars and open 
warfare has been declared with the re- 
suit that the issue is being fought at 
every stage of the game. In this city the 
new faction has secured many adherents, 
although the regulars are in the great 
majority at present, but the rebels assert 
that their cause is gaining ground and in 
a short time they will be able to meet 
the regulars on almost equal terms. 
President Reed of the rebel faction, was in 
Schenectady on Wednesday evening and 
delivered an address at Red Men’s hall, 
but the regulars say that he had but little 
success in making converts to his cause, 
while his followers state that several new 
members were enrolled to flght against 
the international organization, of which 
F. J. McNulty is the recognized head. 

The row that has been started in this 
city has interfered with the granting of 
the contract for the wiring of the new 
school building to some extent and the 
postponement of the award by the board 
of contract and supply was due to the 
fact that considerable opposition was ad- 
vanced by the regulars in the electrician’s 
union when it became known that some 
of the firms submitting bids for the work 
would employ members of the rebel fac- 
tion. It is stated that strong pressure 
was brought to bear on the members of 
the board to have the contract awarded to 
some firm employing only regular union 


men, but it is doubtful whether the board 
will seriously consider any influence ot 
this kind in awarding the contract. The 
action taken in postponing the awarding 
of the contract until next week will give 
the warring factions an opportunity to 
agree on some compromise and if possible 
(ome to an understanding regarding the 
disagreement. 

Branded as Trai^urs 

That the trouble has assumed a serious 
aspect and the faction of rebels contains 
a large number of adherents is shown by 
the action taken by the Schenectady 
Trades Assembly at its meeting held Wed- 
nesday evening. There the matter was 
fully discussed in all its phases and some 
very sharp things were said of the seced- 
ing unionists. The climax came when a 
resolution was passed branding as traitors 
to the cause all electricians who have 
joined the ranks of the rebels and stating 
that hereafter they will be considered as 
non-union men and not entitled to any of 
the privileges of regular members of the 
internaitional organization. This step 
means war to the knife on both sides and 
unless some agreement is reached, labor 
conditions in Schenectady may be dis- 
turbed seriously. 

The trouble over the awarding of the 
hit’h school wiring contract was first de- 
tected when the board of contract and 
supply first advertised for bids. At that 
time the members of the International 
Electrical Workers’ Union served notice 
on the proper oABcials that it was expected 
that the contract would be awarded to 
some firm employing only members of 
the international organization, this be- 
ing the first gun of the skirmish. When 
the action of the McNulty adherents be- 
came known to the rebels, they also put 
in a demand to the board that they be 
allowed a chance at the work and it was 
originally for the purpose of backing the 
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demands of the seceding faction that J. J. 
Reed, the head of this body, came to 
Schenectady. The charge is also made by 
the members of the regular organization 
that several electrical firms in this city 
are aiding and abetting the formation of 
the new faction and at the same time 
representing themselves as firm support- 
ers of the regulars, but no definite state- 


ments are made as to the names of the 
concerns in question. A deputation from 
the InternationaJ Electrical Workers*’ 
Union called upon Mayor Charles C. 
Duryee on Thursday afternoon for the 
purpose of urging that the contract for 
the wiring of the new school building be 
awarded to some firm employing only 
members of their organization, but the re- 
sult of this conference is not known. 


Mr. Peter W. Collins, 

Sec’y Electrical Workers Int. Bro., 
Pierick Bldg., Springfield, 111. 

My Dear Sir and Bro,: — As you are 
doubtless aware, the Court of Appeals of 
this State has declared unconstitutional 
the Workmen’s Compensation act, which 
was enacted last year through the efforts 
of our State Federation, and which was 
designed to protect workers and their 
families in cases of industrial accidents. 
The matter is of vast and far-reaching im- 
portance to all wage earners engaged in 
the building industry. The decision was 
founded on ground that the law violated 
both the State and Federal Constitution 
inasmuch as it took property from an 
individual (the employer) without due 
process of law — a theory that holds good 
in no other country in the world outside 
of this enlightened domain. 

Feeling assured, however, that because 
of the ceaseless agitation of Organized 
Labor, through many years, especially in 
this State, and the acceptance of the 
theory in other countries, that the general 
public have, to a large degree, awakened 
to the fact that workers who take the risk 
of industrial accidents for the general 
benefit of society, should be recompensed 
in case of injury and their families cared 
for in case of death, our Executive Coun- 
cil immediately after the rendering of 
the decision nullifying our former efforts, 
formulated a plan of campaign to restore 
the wreck caused by the court’s decision. 
At a meeting held last week the follow- 
ing program was mapped out: 

1. An amendment to the State Consti- 
tution authorizing the enactment of a 
compulsory compensation act. 

2. A bill to remodel the annulled act so 
that it shall apply to corporations only, 
instead of individuals, as employers. 

3. To draft and introduce a State in- 
surance plan bill. 

Washington, April 22, — ^*‘Divine right” 
Baer, the coal king, will be compelled to 
enter the lists to defend his reputation if 
Superintendent Vaille of the thirteenth 
division, railway mail service, has capac- 
ity to keep the pace he has set by his 
declaration concerning the rights of men 
employed in the railway mail service. 
Comment is needless. Just scan the 


statement of the superintendent publish- 
ed in the Seattle Times: 

“The railway mail clerks have an 
organization,” said Mr. Vaille this morn- 
ing, “known as the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion. Its membership is confined to 
clerks in the railway service, and it is 
recognized by the department and always 
has worked in harmony with it. This 
organization is a fraternal order. It 
provides its members benefits in case of 
accident and promotes the social inter- 
ests of its members. 

“Some of the younger element, how- 
ever, believe that the association is not 
radical enough. It is these who are most 
active in organizing the labor union in 
the east. The object of the union is to 
procure for its members more pay at a 
cost of less work, ignoring the right of 
the service to the best work they can per- 
form. 

“Railway mail clerks have no place in 
the ranks of skilled labor, and for one to 
affiliate himself with a union is to place 
his work on a par with that of a steve- 
dore or a mechanic. 

“If they regard themselves merely as 
laborers working for hire, it is impossible 
that they should bring to the performance 
of their duties the enthusiasm born of 
love for their work and a full realization 
of the responsibilities placed upon them. 
No man who regards himself merely as a 
skilled laborer can be a good postal cleric 
and be the proper man for our service. A 
time server has no place in our service 
and it is better off without him.” 

Secretary Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor, upon receiving the 
information regarding the attitude of 
Superintendent Vaille gave out the fol- 
lowing: 

“The railway mail clerks are a mighty 
fine body of men, I know they do not 
share the opinion of Mr. Vaille in regard 
to mechanics, nor any other class of 
workers. 1 suppose Mr. Vaille is so in 
love with his work that he coud not be 
coaxed to leave it by the offer of increas- 
ed wages. He works for sheer love of it. 

Mr. Vaile does not regard himself as 
a skilled laborer. If lie did, according 
to his statement he “could not be a good 
postal clerk and be a proper man for 
the service.” In other words, every man 
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not a postal clerk, who works at any oc- 
cupation, no matter how skilled, is a 
time server. The man who builds the 
irreat guns and warships, the man who 
constructs the most delicate mechanisms 
in existence, according to Mr. Vaille, are 
time servers, and would not be a class 
of men that should be employed by the 
Government. 

Now, let us look at the other side of 
the picture and see what there is about 
the work that Mr. Vaille does that calls 
for a master mind, or even special skill. 
Mr, Vaille is a division superintendent; 
he does not even have to know the offices 
in his division). The railway mall clerks 
keep them in mind. To perfect them- 
selves they had to give several years to 
the work in the first instance, and are 
compelled to work a certain number of 
hours each day to keep themselves in 
possession of all the necessary informa- 
tion to do the work. All Mr. Vaille has 
to do is to carry out the instructions of 


the General Superintendent. What super- 
ior brain force is necessary to do that? 
He does not create anything that it would 
be necessary to bring *‘to the performance 
of his duties the enthusiasm born of a 
love for work, and a full realization of 
the responsibilities placed upon him.” 

The work that gives the greatest plea- 
sure to any one is the work that enables 
a man to create some useful thing, or a 
thing of beauty. The man who takes a 
piece of iron and forges a horse shoe has 
pride in it because it is the product of 
his skill. The printer who sets, the 
pressman who prints colored advertise- 
ments, or books of advertisements which 
are pleasing to the eye; the jeweler who 
moulds out of gold and silver beautiful 
emblems; the painter, the photo-engraver, 
the carpenter, aye, the mechanics of every 
trade, skilled or unskilled, are always in 
love with their work; if they were not, 
they could not acquire the skill necessary 
to excel in their particular craft or 
calling. 


AGREEMENT 

Made Between New York Telephone Company and Inside Electrical Workers No. 534 of 

Greater New York 


Memorandum of Agreement made and 
entered into this sixth day of March, 
1911, by and between the New York Tele- 
phone Company, a corporation duly or- 
ganized and doing business under the laws 
of the State of New York, having its 
principal office at 15 Dey Street, City of 
New York, State of New York, and the 
Inside Electrical Workers of Greater New 
York, Local 534, of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, hav- 
ing its principal office at 50 East 59th 
Street, City of New York, State of New 
York. 

Witnesseth: 

Whereas, there have been disputes be- 
tween the Telephone Company and the In- 
side Electrical Workers as to the scope 
of telephone work to be done by each in 
buildings in the course of construction and 
reconstruction in the City of New York 
and on Long Island outside of the City of 
New York, and 

Whereas, a settlement of such disputes 
between the Telephone Company and the 
Inside Electrical Workers is desired, 

Now Therefore, in consideration of One 
Dollar paid by each of the parties hereto 
to the other, the receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged, it is hereby agreed as fol- 
lows: 

First. The Telephone Company con- 
cedes to the Inside Electrical Workers 
that members in good standing of such 
Local Union shall be employed to do 
the interor electric wiring in connection 


with the installation of its telephone 
systems in new buildings, in additions to 
existing buildings and in buildings under- 
going general alteratons, as follows: 

(a) The running of all individual 
wires. 

(b) The placing of all lateral cables, 
including supports, except main feeder 
cables entering the buildings either from 
the street or from the rear to the first 
cross-connecting box. 

(c) The pulling of all cables in con- 
duits installed by members of the In- 
side Electrical Workers, except as des- 
cribed under (b). 

(d) The placing and erecting of all 
terminal boxes when sent to jobs at- 
tached to lateral cables placed under (b). 

(e) The erecting of backboards for 
wall instruments. 

Second. It is further understood and 
agreed that said work conceded by the 
Telephone Company to the Inside Electri- 
cal Workers does not include the placing 
of vertical cables (except in conduits in- 
stalled by the Inside Electrical Workers), 
the splicing of cables or the installation of 
central offices, switchboards, instruments 
or other apparatus, and that the build- 
ings in which the work conceded to the 
Inside Electrical Workers are those in 
which the members of the Inside Electri- 
cal Workers are employed to do the 
other electrical work. 

Third. It is further understood and 
agreed that members of the Inside Elec- 
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trical Workers shall he employed to do 
work as described in the preceding arti- 
cles so long as Union Building Trades 
Mechanics are employed on the struc- 
ture of such buildings under the origin- 
al contracts or sub-contracts. 

Fourth. The Telephone Company 
agrees to provide suitable tool chests 
for storing tools and material. 

Fifth. The Telephone Company will 
be permitted without let or hindrance on 
the part of the Inside Electrical Workers 
to do all telephone work of whatsoever 
nature or character except the work spe- 
cifically set forth and described in Sec- 
tion First hereof. 

Sixth. All future telephone work shall 
be carried out in accordance with Sec- 
tions First to Fifth, inclusive. 

Seventh. This agreement shall con- 
tinue in force until December 31st, 1913. 
If any change is contemplated by either 
party at its termination, notice in writing 
shall be given by the party contemplat- 
ing teuch change at least sixty (60) 


days prior to the expiration of this 
agreement; such notice to be legally 
served, and if no such notice is received 
at least sixty (60) days prior to the ex- 
piration of this agreement, it shall con- 
tinue in force from year to year, subject 
to a similar sixty (60) day notice. 

In Witness Whereof, the parties here- 
to have signed their names and affixed 
their seals the day and year first above 
written. 

New York Telephone Company. 

By Wm. Lieber, 
Vice-President. 

Attest : 

G. M. Hoppins, 

Assistant Secretary. 

Inside Electrical Workers of 
Greater New York, I. B. E. W. 

By Jacob S. Solomon, 
John Gallagher, 

Charles Du Bourg. 

Attest: 

Paul McNally, 

Secretary. 

Utica, N. Y., April 22, 1911. 


ELECTRICIANS JOIN IN FIGHT AGAINST STEAM FITTERS’ UNION 

Sympathetic Strike Brings in New Complications— Work Resamed on 
Holsen Building 


While a number of workmen who struck 
to aid the plumbers union returned to 
work yesterday, many electricians joined 
the sympathetic strike. By order of the 
union, Thursday night, all electricians 
were ordered to quit on any building 
where a union steamfiitter reported for 
work. 

This action of the electricians caused 
other complications, as representatives of 
another faction of electricians immediate- 
ly came to Chicago to make arrangements 
to fill the places of the strikers. 

OUTSIDE ELECTRICIANS DRAWN IN. 

J. W, Murphy, of what is known as the 
Reid factiofi of electricians, held several 
conferences with electrical contractors 
and in a few days, it is said, several hun- 
dred union electricians will come to Chi- 
cago to take the place of the electricians 
on strike. As the Chicago electricians are 
on strike to drive the members of a union 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor out of work leaders of unions 
opposing the crusade say they do not ob- 
ject to outside electricians accepting w^rk 
in Chicago, w’hether they are members of 
the American Federation of Labor or not. 

Work on the Heisen Building, at Harri- 
son and Dearborn streets, was resumed 
yesterday, the wire furnishing power to 
the building haveing been repaired. Sym- 
pathizers with the plumbers are said to 


have cut the wTre in order that 1000 work- 
men who objected to the plumbers' cam- 
paign would be kept from work. Union 
officials are guarding the building to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the damage. A num- 
ber of architectural ironworkers have re- 
turned to work and there is a big row in 
the Elevator Constructors' Union because 
the officials called strikes of the members. 

You will appreciate that the Federation 
has a large task on its hands. We need 
the assistance of every union in the State 
in carrying along the agitation, and especi- 
ally should we have the support of all 
anons connected with the building trades, 
whose members will be the largest bene- 
ficiaries of the success of the endeavor. 
This State is the pioneer in this kind of 
labor legislation, and its success or failure 
will have a far-reaching effect on other 
States. 

The Executive Council has decided to 
send a circular letter to all unions in the 
building industry not now affiliated re- 
questing them to assist in a practical 
way in the w'ork of the Federation. 

W'ould appreciate it very much if you 
would send a letter to the unions in your 
craft urging them to affiliate, in compli- 
ance with Section 2 of Article XI of the 
A. F. of L. Constitution, and thus pave 
the way. Much has been accomplished 
in the past beneficial to your craft and 
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much more could be done if all were 
Bupporting the State movement. 

The following unions of your craft, by 
numbers,are now affiliated with the State 
Federation : 


Nos. 20, 41, 140,^67, 32S, 419, 534. 658, 
664, 682, 86. 

Fraternally, 

E. A. Bates, 

Sec.-Treas. N. Y. S. F. of L. 


FAITHFULLY. 


Let us do our best, my brothers. 

In the work that nearest lies — 

Let us fill each day with effort 
In the present as it flies; 

If it is our part to labor. 

Though distasteful work may be. 

Let us lift life’s heavy burdens. 

And let’s do it cheerfully. 

r 

Labor that is known as worship 
Is the honest sort and true; 

In whatever fate assigns us 
There our best work we must do; 

You and I may both be certain. 

If I tell it truthfully, 

That the Lord has not mistaken 
In the work cut out for me. 

So leUs do our part, my brothers. 

Of the world’s work if we may; 

Blest to be accounted worthy 
In the strtiggle day by day; 

Glad to stand among earth’s toilers 
When from all its cares set free. 
Happy with an easy conscience 
That we labored faithfully. 

— Margaret Scott Hall. 


THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


Here is pretty sage advice from a suc- 
cessful business man: 

Don’t let anybody tell you that men are 
the creatures of circumstances; circum- 
stances are the creatures of men. You 
are the architect of your own fortune. 
Rely on your own strength of body and 
soul. Take for your guiding star self- 
reliance. Inscribe on your banner, “Luck 
is a fool; pluck is a hero.” Don’t take 
too much advice; keep at your helm and 
steer your own ship, and remember that 
the great art of commanding is to take a 
fair share of the work. Think well of 
yourself, strike out, assume your own 
position. Drag stones in a wagon over 
a rough road, and the small ones go to 
the bottom. Rise above the envious and 
jealous, fire above the mark you intend 
to hit. Energy, invincible determination, 
with a right motive, are the levers that 
move the world. Don’t drink or smoke 
muc^i; don’t swear; don’t deceive; don’t 
marry until you can support a wife; be 
in earnest; be self-reliant; be temperate; 
be chaste; be generous; be civil; read the 
papers; advertise your business; make 
money and do good with it; love your 
God and fellow men; love truth and vir- 


tue; love your country and obey its 
laws. — Ex. 


NO SMILING COWARDS. 


I never knew a coward yet 

Who faced his trouble with a grin; 

A coward I have never met 

Who smiled and kept a lifted chin. 

I’ve seen men battered down by fate, 

And fettered by grim circumstance. 

Who merely grinned and said: “Just wait. 
Some day I’ll get another chance.” 

He may go down unto defeat, 

And drink his bitter cup of gall; 

He may be begging in the street. 

But if his smile outlives it all. 

If he can grin and say to you: 

“Some day I will be up there, yet!” 

Although he’s beaten black and blue. 

He’s not a coward, you can bet. 

A brave man loses many fights — 

A coward loses only one; 

An easy win his soul delights. 

But with one loss his hope is gone. 

Knocked down, the brave man’s up again, 
Undaunted, though again he's kicked. 

Until he takes the count of ten. 

The man who grins is never licked. 

— Detroit Free Press. 


THERE IS NO TRUST. 


There is no trust in laughter; 

There is no combine here. 

In mirth and merrymaking, 

No one has cornered cheer. 

No one has formed a merger 
To boost the price of fun; 

The price of real good nature 
Is not a costly one. 

There is no trust in twinkles ^ 
To glisten in your eyes; 

No Harriman or Morgan 
Cane’er monopolize 
The sunbeams in the morning 
That dance from skies above; 
Though they may corner railroads. 
They cannot corner love. 

There is no trust in smiling; 

Go laughing on your way: 

The price of mirth and laughter 
Is one that all can pay. 

With twinkling eye so loving, 

A joke for foes or friends; 

There is no trust in laughter; 

Right there the combine ends. 

— Detroit Free Press. 
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CHILD-LABOR LEGISLATION IN EUROPE 


Child-labor legislation in six European 
countries — Austria, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Switzerland — is the 
subject of an article printed in Bulletin 
89 of the Bureau of Labor of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor. All of 
these nations have recognized the ex- 
istence of a child-labor problem and have 
attempted to solve it by means of legisla- 
tion restricting the gainful employment 
o fchildren and by providing a corps of 
officials whose special task it is to se- 
cure compliance with the terms of the 
law. The experience of Germany and of 
Switzerland in this direction is peculiar- 
ly suggestive for the United States, be- 
cause there, as in this country, there 
is division of legislative and administra- 
tive powers between a central govern- 
ment and the local governments. 

This article, the results of a study by 
Dr. C. W. A. Veditz, is not confined to a 
presentation of the details of the law 
concerning child labor, but discusses as 
well the relation of the school and labor 
laws, the organization and actual work of 
the labor inspectors, and the present ex- 
tent and nature of child labor in these 
countries. 

In most of the countries included in 
this study the limitations upon child lab- 
or are not all found in legislative enact- 
ments. In many cases the laws them- 
selves constitute merely a framework, 
which is filled out by means of numer- 
ous decrees, ordinances, police regula- 
tions, and other legislative or administra- 
tive measures. These measures some- 
times constitute a relaxation of the rules 
laid down by the statute, when, for in- 
stance, the administrative authorities are 
given far-reaching power to set up “ex- 
ceptions” to and “exemptions” from the 
operations of the laws, and exercise this 
power in such a manner and on such a 
scale as partially to abrogate the law. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, admin- 
istrative measures result in much strict- 
er regulation of child-labor than appears 
on the face of the law. Austrian legis- 
lation fixes the regular age of factory 
employment for children at fourteen 
years, but children of twelve and thirteen 
may be employed if such employment 
does not interfere with school, is not 
detrimental to health, and does not ex- 
ceed eight hours a day. Below twelve 
years no regular industrial employment 
is permitted. In a considerable list of 
occupations regarded as dangerous or in- 
jurious no employment under fouruteen is 
permitted, and in many the employment 
of children of fourteen and fifteen is much 
restricted. The hours of labor for child- 
ren under sixteen must not exceed eleven, 
though for a few industries twelve hours 
are permitted. Night work between the 
particularly in view of the numberless de- 
vices employed by certain manufacturers 


hours of eight and five is prohibited for 
all children under sixteen, except that in 
industries with special needs night work 
is permitted for children of fourteen and 
fifteen. 

The complaint is frequently in the re- 
ports of the labor inspectors that the staff 
of inspectors is insufficient to carry out 
the laws with any degree of severity, and 
that the increase in the number of in- 
spectors has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in the number of establishments 
subject to inspection. Only one-fourth of 
the children under sixteen actually in 
industrial employment have the benefit 
©f an inspector’s visit during a single 
year. A large number of establishments 
subject to law have never, according to 
the reports, been inspetced even once, and 
to inspect all of them with the present 
staff would require fifty-nine years. 

A recent Austrian official investigation 
in ot the extent and nature of gainful em- 
ployment among the school children under 
fourtueen years of age indicates that in 
various parts of the Empire the propor- 
tion of these children regularly at work 
varies from 20 to nearly 60 per cent. A 
large proportion of the working pupils 
are employed in agriculture and domestic 
service, oftentimes at kinds of work which 
require more strength than children 
under fouruteen may reasonably be sup- 
posed to possess. Orphaned children and 
illegtimate children furnish a relatively 
larger quota of child laborers than the 
other pupils. In several of the provinces 
it was discovered that half of the working 
pupils began work before they were eight 
years old, and a considerable number be- 
gan before they attained the sjhool age 
of six years. 

In Belgium the law regulating child 
labor permits industrial employment at 
twelve years, although between twelve and 
sixteen the conditions of work are much 
restricted. For an extended list of oc- 
cupations regarded as dangerous or in- 
jurious, employment and even presence in 
the factory is entirely prohibited. For 
children under thirteen the hours of work 
per day must not exceed six. For child- 
ren under sixteen the hours in many in- 
dustries are limited to ten, though in the 
cotton industry the limit is eleven and 
one-half per day, or sixty-six per week, 
and in other textile industries the limit 
is eleven per day. Night work between 
the hours of nine and five is prohibited 
for males under sixteen, and all females 
under twenty -one years in a list including 
many industries. 

In Belgium, also, the number of In- 
spectors is reported as inadequate, and 
inspetcors complain that the fines imposed 
for violation of law are altogether too 
low to produce a proper deterren effect, 
to circumvent the law. 
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A FEW FACTS 

By Fisher. 


New Orleans, La,, April 29, 1911. 
EJdItor Electrical Worker. 

Greeting; — In reviewing the present 
conditions now existing in the ranks of 
the International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers caused by the forming of 
a secession organization of Electrical 
workers, and the raving of some of these 
depraved mortals whose personal animos- 
ity is to simply hold office. Men who care 
little what becomes of the direct interests 
of the Brotherhood, other than keeping 
enough of their followers together to get 
their salary out of it, and that of their 
friends, and at the same time trying to 
cause a general dissention in the ranks 
of the whole trade union movement of 
this country to attain nothing more or less 
then their personal end, in trying to 
bring discredit on the officers of the labor 
movement, men who have built up some 
of the greatest organizations of their craft 
in this country, and who have been suc- 
cessful leaders of it for years, in getting 
better conditions, shorter hours, and bet- 
ter pay, along with many other conditions 
too numerous to mention who have been 
tried in times of trouble, and never found 
wanting. Now let us see what the object 
of any set of men who would try and tear 
down all this work is, whether it is for 
personal reasons as we have stated, or 
whether it is for the benefit i of Mr. ■ C. 
W. Post who strongly commends them in 
a half page paid advertisement in the 
Philadelphia North American under date 
of July 19th, 1910, as being free from the 
labor trust as he quotes it. Our opinion, 
however,’ in a case like this is that we 
do not care to have the good will of any 
such men as Post to boost our organiza- 
tion, for all legitimate organized labor 
knows the attitude of this man Post to- 
ward organized labor for the last few 
years, so no doubt but what he will come 
to their rescue if they are not successful 
in their effort alone in their attempt to 
disrupt the American Federation of La- 
bor, which he. Post, quotes as the Labor 
Trust, anyway it seems as though the 
old saying was true, the birds of feather 
will fiock together. 

The trade union movement of this coun- 
try can readily see what our organization 
has been up against in the last two years 
that we have had to contend with this 
bunch of labor pirates, using every means 
within their power to disrupt the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, as will be shown by some of the 
tactics shown below, however we can 
proudly say that they have not been suc- 
cessful, nor will they ever be successful, 
anymore than they will to break up the 


A. F, of L., the parent body of alJ organ- 
ized labor of America. 

A Pew Facts Of Today. 

Our good faith in trying to bring unity 
among the Electrical Workers, is shown 
as follows, at the Denver Convention of 
the A. P. of L. we entered into, and 
signed a joint agreement with the leaders 
of the seceders, to have a joint convention, 
of both organizations, and that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 'was to act as 
a mediator in the matter of adjustment 
of the controversy. 

First, We did comply with all provL 
sions of that agreement, Mithdrew ali 
suits at law even before our Delegates 
left Denver as can be verified by the pro- 
ceedings of that convention, and did ac- 
cept and abide by all other stipulations 
of said agreement, and which we have 
proven to the A. F. of L. in convention on 
two different occasions since, namely, at 
Toronto, Can., and St. Louis, Mo., and 
which is proven more conclusive, is that 
our organization has been sustained at 
all times by the A. F. of L. 

Now comes the seceders, their first vio- 
lation was the refusal of their Treasurer 
Sullivan to accept the bank designated by 
Pres. Gompers, giving as his reason, a 
business reason, claiming the Brotherhood 
would lose money in interest by changing 
the funds from the home of secessionism, 
Cleveland, to Springfield, and while as a 
matter of fact, that the amount of time 
that it would have taken to have set- 
tled the controversy would have even 
at the closest figures, only been a very 
small loss, but Instead of that, he has 
spent according to his own sworn state- 
ments (if they are correct) published in 
the scandalizer, over $4,000.00 in 
trying to keep the suits in Cleve- 
land from being tried on their 
merits to see whether his rump 
convention held at St, Louis w'as legal or 
not, at the same time, he sent his attor- 
ney around the country taking depositions 
from the different local unions, now that 
is a great saving for the Brotherhood, 
and above all this, his so-called convention 
held in St. Louis, Sept. 15th, 1908, in- 
structed him to proceed with the suits at 
Cleveland without delay, now we ask, 
what can be his reason if he is so sure 
he will win them, to keep on using every 
technical point known to legal talent to 
keep from trying his own suit, and at 
the same time telling his members, that 
they are going to try them. 

Double Cross. 

Here is what we have had to contend 
with in the past in regard to the trying 
of the suits, first, when they could not get 
the A. F. of L. to keep us from pushing 
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the trial of the suits, they would get the 
courts to delay the matter, stating they 
were going to settle the matter by peace* 
ful terms, then when the courts were 
against them, they agreed to the A. F. 
of Lr. that they would abide by the Den- 
ver agreement, and hold a joint conven- 
tion and get together, then when the time 
come for them to do that, they would fail 
to respond, and fall back on their former 
friend the Court for more delay, now the 
cry is, we want to get together, we want 
a joint convention under the last plan 
laid down by the Executive Council of 
the A. F. of L. 

Now, after them having all the former 
chances of the same thing as they now 
want, namely a joint convention, we wpn- 
der what has so suddenly changed their 
attitude along this line, and we still fur- 
ther question their sincerity of the matter 
relative to holding a joint convention, and 
my opinion of it is as follows, it is 
simply a play for more time, and to get 
the A. P. of L. to step in and prevent 
us from trying their suits now pending, 
and that when the time come for them 
to show up in joint convention, that they 
will still be found wanting, giving as an 
excuse, “business reasons.’* While I wish 
it understood, that I am not opposed to 
the holding of a joint convention, but 
before I will ever be in favor of it, I 
will have to have better assurance that it 
will be a success, than the word of the 
leaders of the seceders, for they have had 
this same chance several other times, and 
availed it everytime, for “Business rea- 
sons,” whatever that is. Maybe they can 
tell, I can’t. 

At the same time, they were not able 
to hold their own convention last fall 
when it was to be held according to their 
constitution, owing to the fact, they were 
shy on funds, and that is queer, as they 
state they have about 9 per cent of the 
organized Electrical Workers, of which 
have been paying per capita tax to them 
for over two years, and the drawing out 
of a bank in Cleveland the sum of $13,500, 
and the levying of several assessments, 
now we wonder what they have done with 
all this money, still their receipts today 
show about two thousand dollars less than 
what they drew out of the Cleveland bank. 
Now let us see. With as they claim, only 
ten per cent of the organized electrical 
workers, we have paid per capita tax to 
the A. P. of L. and all Depts.; paid from 
one to three hundred dollars death bene- 
fits, (where they only pay one hundred) ; 
payed part of the expenses of the holding 
of our Chicago convention in 1909 (they 
failed to hold theirs), and we never drew 
one cent out of any bank, and today have 
fifteen thousand dollars. Now it occurs to 
me that if we can do this on ten per cent, 
that they could do wonders on ninety per 


cent. This will bear a lot of explanation 
to me before I will believe they have the 
90 per cent of the membership of the 
organized electrical workers. 

Now a word further on this joint con- 
vention, if they are so sincere in their 
effort along that line, why is it, they 
are using all the power at their control 
to get local unions away from us, and 
bragging at the same time, that they 
will soon absorb the McNutly faction as 
they term it, and that in the course of 
a very short time, there will only be 
them to look to in the future it seems 
if our doom was that close for them, 
that there would be no reason for them 
wanting a joint convention so quick, and 
that they would wait and take our scalp 
Into . their own convention, for one of 
their organizers says, the world loves 
a winner, so it occurs to me, that I would 
rather be a hero for my cause when 
victory was so near, than to lay down 
and give up to the other fellow all that 
I had won, I think you are in a little 
doubt as to the color of. your flag you 
are sailing under, but the labor move- 
ment can see the color, and it is very 
RED, with the skull and cross bones as 
the official emblem on it, so you will find 
that when you reach port that you will 
have to lower that color before you will 
be permitted to land. 

Now in veiw of all those facts, and 
the many more disreputable tactics they 
have employed to attain their personal 
and irrespective of the principal they 
claim to have, as trade unionists, such 
as importing strike breakers to take the 
places of our men w'ho were either on 
strike or lockout to better their condi- 
tions or hold what conditions they have 
already, such as w^as done at Gary, Ind., 
on two different occasions the first time 
when the Mighty Czar Sullivan wrote to 
his St, Louis Local for men to take 
our places at Gary, they refused him by 
saying that they would not scab on us, 
as can be shown by court depositions 
taken from the minutes books of their 
local iji that city, notwithstanding all 
this, they now openly come out in their 
reports and say they are glad to have 
the pleasure of sending men to Gary 
to take the place of our men who are 
at present time locked out there along 
with all the rest of the Building Trades 
of that city, and have been since last 
fall, this can be verified by reading a 
report from one of their organizers 
named Hoskinson, who openly brags of 
sending the men there to assist the con- 
tractors in maintaining their principal for 
the open shop, which the Commercial 
Club of that city has endorsed their 
action in. We ask all fair-minded union 
men if they believe in that kind of trade 
unionism on the part of any orgaiza- 
tion wffiich might do it, they even now 
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go further than this now in places where 
our local U;nion8 have established fair 
working conditions, they now go in and 
tell the contractors If they will work their 
men instead of our men, that they will 
furnish them with men from 25 cents 
per day to ^1.00 per day cheaper than 
what our men will work for, such as 
was dorne recently at Albany, N. Y., 
when Reid and Myers tried to get Gov. 
Dix to hire their men instead of our 
men from local No. 3, New York City, 
their men to receive ^3.60 per day, while 
our men on the job were receiving |4.60 
per day. Now when men claiming to be 
labor eladers will resort to such under- 
hand methods as this to attaim their 
personal end, it is high time, that the 
Trade Union Movement of this 

country join together as a whole, 
are driving them from existence, for 
they are so low in principle, that 
if they would practice tactics like 
this on our members, they would be 
only too glad to do the same thing to 
any other trade that might have similar 
conditions, in fact, what ever organiza- 
tion Mr. Post might tell them too dis- 
rupt. However, I will say, first last and 
all the time that if the followers of the 
seceders are built of men of this cali- 
ber, and who believe in those tactics 
that the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers do not want you in 
their ranks, as our organization is not 
composed of men of this kind, and we 
have always been able to get conditions 
without SCABBING to do it, and if we 
cannot better our conditions in the 
future the same way, why one thing 
that you can rest assured of if that we 
will never SCAB or uphold anyone that 


does, and whatever the outcome of any 
settlement may be, the rights of our 
members must come first, as we are the 
parent organization of Electrical Work- 
ers, having been chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor in 1891. 

The secession leaders have endeavored 
to make capital out of the fact, that re- 
cently several prominent labor leaders 
have been beaten for re-election by their 
organization, and that is a disgrace to 
them, and all they have ever said against 
them, however, if this holds true, it seems 
to me, as though one of their strongest 
supporters received the hardest blow, and 
that is T. L. Lewis of the miners. I know 
of no labor official beaten for office lately 
wTio brought any more discredit on his 
organization during his administration 
than did this same man Lewis, and we 
trust the mine workers will regain some 
of the lost ground under the new adminis- 
tration that it lost under Lewis, who like 
Sullivan, was the czar while in office. 

Again assuring our membership that 
we will at all times in the future do any- 
thing in our power to bring unity among 
the Electrical Workers that is within the 
bounds of reason, and one thing that you 
may rest assured of, is that we will never 
submit to giving our Brotherhood ovrr to 
any such a band of disrupting labor 
pirates as are now posing as leaders of the 
socessionism, and that the rights of oui 
pjembers will be protected at all times 
from this bunch of numb skulls. 

With best wishes for the future success 
of the Brotherhood and all legitimate 
organized labor, 

I beg to remain. 

Fraternally jmurs, 

FRANK FISHER. 


LABOR’S NEW BILL IN PARLIAMENT. 


Legislation Introduced to Leaglize 
Broader Trade Union 
Activity. 

The guiding spirts of the Labor Party 
in Great Britain have presented to parlia- 
ment its new Bill to legalize the expendi- 
ture of funds by trade unions in what- 
soever manner directed by these organ- 
izations. 

The text has been issued of the Trades 
Union Law Amendment (No. 2) Bill, 
presented by Mr. Johnson, and supported 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Enoch 
Edwards, Mr. James Haslam, Mr. Barnes, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Keir Hardie, 
Mr. William Harvey, Mr. Hudson, Mr. 
George Roberts, Mr. dynes, and Mr. Par- 


ker. The measure seeks to enact that a 
Trade Union shall have power, and shall 
be deemed always to have had power, 
whether acting by itself or in conjunction 
with any other Trade Union Association, 
body or person, to apply its funds or any 
portion thereof, for or towards or in con- 
nection with — 

(a) The purpose of procuring, or as- 
sisting to procure, the return of members 
of Parliament, or of any public or local 
authority, or of any other public body; 
or 

(b) The purpose of providing, or 
partly providing, for the maintenance and 
other expenses of such members or 

(c) Both such purposes; 

and to do such other acts as may in the 
opinion of the Trade Union, be desirable 
in order to promote, whether by political 
action or otherwise, the interests of 
workmen. 


